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Preface 


In  this  small  volume  I have  endeavoured  as 
succinctly  as  possible  to  state  the  reasons 
drawn  from  psychology,  natural  religion 
and  revealed,  for  a belief  in  the  doctrine 
of  survival  after  death  of  the  anima  of  the 
lower  creation.  The  subject  is  so  exten- 
sive, touching  as  it  does  on  the  soul  itself, 
on  its  relation  to  the  body,  of  its  action 
upon  or  through  the  brain,  of  the  phantas- 
mata  presented  to  the  latter  by  the  senses, 
of  a limitation  of  those  senses  and  of  the 
organism  in  relation  to  the  higher  activities 
or  intelligences  of  the  soul,  and  of  the 
relation  that  exists  between  instinct  and 
reason,  and  reason  and  instinct,  that  I have 
had  to  strictly  confine  myself  to  the  end 
in  view,  tempting  as  it  might  be  to  wander 
afield  in  all  these  kindred  subjects. 
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Morgan,  F.G.S. 
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The  Bible  and  Modern  Criticism.  Henry 
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In  the  second  chapter  of  this  book,  I 
have  omitted  a discussion  of  a distinction 
of  Reflex  action  from  Instinctive,  because 
I have  only  compared  the  mental  opera- 
tions of  Instinct  with  those  of  Reason,  and 
this  is  the  only  point  that  distinguishes 
Instinctive  from  Reflex  action. 
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ANIMAL  IMMORTALITY 


CHAPTER  I 
LIFE 

PASCAL  says  that  man  is  to  himself  the 
greatest  prodigy  of  nature.  He  cannot 
conceive  what  a body  is,  still  less  what  a 
spirit  is,  and  least  of  all  how  a body  can  be 
united  to  a spirit — and  yet  that  is  his  own 
nature.  Life,  therefore,  is  a mystery  as 
regards  both  man  and  beast.  One  thing 
we  know  of  it — that  it  is  opposed  to  Matter 
— and  despite  all  the  scientists’  endeavours 
Matter  has  never  been  able  to  give  forth 
Life  : it  is  therefore  spiritual,  for  as  there 
is  only  Matter  and  Spirit  in  creation,  and  it 
is  not  matter,  it  must  be  spirit. 

We  are  met  at  the  onset  of  this  inquiry 
with  another  difficulty,  viz.  the  want  of 
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language  possessed  by  the  animal,  or  rather 
the  want  of  a language  we  are  able  to 
understand.  In  such  a case  we  can  only 
infer  the  existence  and  the  nature  of  thoughts 
and  feelings  from  the  activities  of  the  organ- 
isms which  appear  to  exhibit  them,  and  the 
analysis  is  purely  objective.  With  man  it 
is  different : all  his  mind  which  he  calls  his 
own,  and  within  the  territory  of  which  he 
has  immediate  cognisance,  he  can  describe 
in  language  which  we  can  understand.  But 
with  the  minds  of  animals,  all  our  knowledge 
of  their  operation  is  derived  from  the  activi- 
ties of  their  organisms.  Hence  it  is  evident 
that  in  our  study  of  animal  psychology  we 
are  wholly  restricted  to  the  objective  method. 

Another  great  difficulty,  which  of  course 
also  applies  to  the  psychology  of  man,  arises 
from  the  divergent  and  varying  opinions 
and  systems  of  the  numerous  philosophical 
schools  around  such  subjects  as  the  Anima, 
Matter,  Free-will,  Reason,  and  Instinct,  De- 
velopment of  Sense-perception,  Imagination, 
and  the  Emotions — and  so  on  down  a long 
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list  of  subjects  of  philosophical  disquisition. 
As  a case  in  point  take  Reason.  Accord- 
ing to  Dugald  Stewart  it  comprises  all  the 
operations  of  the  intellect  upon  the  materials 
of  knowledge  which  are  supplied  in  the  first 
place  by  the  senses.  It  distinguishes  the 
true  from  the  false,  right  from  wrong,  and 
enables  us  to  combine  means  for  the  attain- 
ment of  particular  ends. 

Hume,  on  the  other  hand,  greatly  re- 
stricts its  functions,  withdrawing  from  its 
domain  the  discernment  of  right  and  wrong, 
and  of  the  beautiful  and  its  contrary,  and 
denies  moreover  the  truth  which  it  enun- 
ciates. 

Locke  defines  the  reason  as  the  faculty 
which  finds  out  the  means  and  rightly 
applies  them  to  discover  either  the  certain 
agreement  or  disagreement  of  two  ideas  or 
their  probable  connection.  In  the  Kantian 
philosophy  a broad  distinction  is  drawn  be- 
tween reason  and  understanding.  Reason 
( Vernunfi)  is  the  principle  of  principles,  it 
properly  determines  the  proper  ends  of 
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human  action.  The  Understanding  ( Ver- 
stand)  is  that  which  conceives  of  sensible 
objects  under  certain  general  notions,  which 
again  compares  one  with  another.  It  is 
therefore  the  faculty  of  reflection  and 
generalisation.  Considering,  therefore,  the 
mysteries  that  envelop  many  of  these 
subjects,  the  uncertain  data  we  have  to 
start  from  in  many  such  disquisitions,  the 
bias  one  philosophical  mind  has  to  the 
objective,  another  to  the  subjective  and  more 
spiritual,  and  the  greatness  of  the  inquiry, 
it  is  more  surprising  to  find  an  agreement 
very  often  between  one  school  of  thought 
and  another  on  one  of  these  subjects  than 
a perfect  disagreement  between  them  all. 

But  though  this  elasticity,  if  we  may  use 
that  term,  of  opinion  subsists  among  philo- 
sophers when  discussing  the  psychology  of 
man,  there  is  a marked  difference  when 
dealing  with  that  of  the  animal.  Here  they 
are  more  united.  Indeed,  if  we  did  not 
believe  in  their  good  faith,  we  should  be 
led  to  suppose,  by  the  arbitrary  treatment 
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these  subjects  obtain  from  the  pens  of  many 
of  them,  that  because  certain  philosophers 
in  the  Middle  Ages  grouped  those  subjects 
arbitrarily  under  one  fixed  definition,  the 
question  was  closed  for  all  time.  As  a case 
in  point — the  arbitrary  use  of  the  word 
Instinct  as  opposed  to  Reason. 

Again,  although  we  have  to  discard 
possibly  wholly,  or  to  a very  great  extent, 
the  Freedom  of  the  Will — which  Freedom 
of  the  Will  forms  one  of  the  greatest  proofs 
of  man’s  immortality — there  are  other  proofs 
which  are  not  to  be  discarded  or  despised 
because  this  greater  one  may  be  wanting. 
As  in  the  case  of  two  prisoners  arraigned 
at  the  bar  of  justice — though  one  defending 
counsel  possesses  a clear  alibi  and  obtains 
the  discharge  of  his  client  immediately,  the 
other  would  be  an  unworthy  advocate  who, 
having  a great  many,  perhaps  smaller  but 
no  less  cogent  facts,  should  discard  those 
facts  as  hopeless  for  a good  defence  of  his 
employer. 
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The  Soul  (Anima) 

Innumerable  have  been  the  theories  which 
men  at  all  times  have  held  in  connection 
with  the  soul.  Bacon  held  the  existence  of 
a spiritual  physical  soul.  Descartes  held 
the  seat  of  the  soul  to  be  the  brain.  We 
shall  follow  the  ordinary  received  opinion, 
that  the  word  “ soul  ” (anima)  equals  spirit ; 
that  it  is  incorporeal  and  simple,  and  the 
body  not  its  prison  ; that  with  Aristotle  and 
Augustine  It  is  wholly  present  in  the  entire 
body  and  in  every  part  of  it — that  as  death 
is  the  dissolution  of  the  parts  or  elements  of 
the  bodily  organism,  it  cannot  affect  the 
soul,  as  it  is  simple,  and  so  cannot  be  dis- 
solved ; that,  therefore,  there  is  no  proba- 
bility that  the  dissolution  of  the  body  should 
be  the  destruction  of  the  soul,  or  that  the 
soul  (anima)  should  cease  to  exist  on  the 
dissolution  of  the  body.  That  the  anima 
controls  the  body  while  it  remains  with  it, 
and  that  this  anima  or  principle  of  life  can 
only  come  from  life  and  not  from  matter. 
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By  affirming  the  simplicity  of  the  soul,  we 
mean  to  affirm  that  it  is  not  composed  of 
separate  parts,  or  diverse  principles  of  any 
kind,  and,  unlike  matter,  is  not  composed 
of  different  atoms,  but  is  one  in  itself. 

This  brings  us  to  our  first  proposition. 
Life  is  one  of  the  attributes  of  God. 

The  attributes  of  God  are  immortal. 

Therefore  life  (anima)  is  immortal. 

But  animals  possess  life  (anima). 

Therefore  they  possess  an  attribute  of 
God  which  is  immortal. 

Again,  a substance  which  is  uncom- 
poundedj(z'.£.  having  no  parts),  but  is  simple, 
cannot  suffer  decomposition  or  dissolution. 

The  animal  soul  is  simple,  therefore  it 
cannot  suffer  decomposition  or  dissolution. 

But  death  brings  decomposition  to  the 
body;  therefore  the  soul  (anima),  as  it 
cannot  suffer  decomposition,  is  not  subject 
to  death. 

But  animals  have  an  anima,  and  we  have 
just  seen  that  the  anima  is  simple  and  as 
such  cannot  suffer  decomposition,  and  is 
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therefore  not  subject  to  death.  Therefore 
the  anima  of  the  animal  does  not  suffer  death. 

Now,  in  opposition  to  this  conclusion,  it 
has  been  argued  that  the  animal’s  vital 
principle  has  no  “being”  of  its  own,  but 
exists  only  with,  and  in,  the  organism ; it 
neither  originates  nor  ceases  by  itself,  but 
does  both  in  conjunction  with  the  body. 

The  answer  to  this  is  manifest,  i.e.  that 
Organism  is  matter  and  matter  cannot 
vivify  or  move  itself,  but  the  animal  does 
move  and  is  a living  being,  therefore  there 
is  in  the  animal  something  exterior  to 
matter,  which  moves  it  and  does  not 
originate  it — otherwise  it  would  be  as  life- 
less as  matter,  and  as  unable  to  move.1 
Now,  life  is  the  only  thing  that  can  move 
and  exert  itself  in  matter  (in  other  words,  in 
the  organism  of  the  body).  Therefore  the 
organism  does  not  originate  the  animal 
life,  because  matter  cannot  evolve  life. 

1 Of  course  this  does  not  exclude  the  fact  that  matter 
can  be  moved  by  matter,  i.e.  attraction,  as  the  magnet 
the  needle,  and  the  attraction  of  the  spheres  to  each 
other,  &c.;  but  attraction  is  not  life. 
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To  put  this  more  clearly  it  may  be  stated 
thus : — 

All  matter  is  lifeless. 

The  organism  of  the  body  is  matter. 

Therefore  it  is  lifeless. 

Again  : — 

To  energise  matter  requires  life. 

The  organism  of  the  body  is  matter. 

Therefore  it  requires  life  to  energise  it. 

But  life,  we  have  seen  above,  is  simple 
and  not  composite. 

But  that  which  is  not  composite  cannot 
suffer  decomposition. 

Therefore  life  does  not  suffer  decom- 
position. But  the  animal  soul  has  life,  or 
rather  its  anima  is  life. 

Therefore  it  does  not  suffer  decomposition. 

Now,  decomposition  is  what  is  death  to 
the  organism,  and  as  we  have  seen  that 
the  animal  soul  cannot  suffer  decomposi- 
tion, its  soul  or  anima  cannot  originate 
in  any  organism.  Indeed,  every  advance 
in  science  makes  it  more  and  more  certain 
that  Organisation  is  the  effect , not  the 
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cause , of  vital  Energy.  “ I affirm  that  no 
shred  of  trustworthy  experimental  testi- 
mony exists  to  prove  that  life  in  our  day 
has  ever  existed  independently  of  ante- 
cedent life  ” (Professor  Tyndall,  Nineteenth 
Century , 1878,  p.  507). 

Huxley  declares  that  the  doctrine  of 
biogenesis,  or  life  only  from  life,  is  “vic- 
torious along  the  whole  line  at  the  present 
day”  ( Critiques  and  Addresses,  p.  239). 
Virchow  describes  the  doctrine  of  abio- 
genesis  as  “utterly  discredited”  (The 
Freedom  of  Science  in  the  Modern  State). 
Balfour  Stewart  and  Tait  state : “ All 

really  scientific  experience  tells  us  that 
life  can  be  produced  from  a living  being 
only"  (The  Unseen  Universe,  p.  229). 

Again,  even  if  the  sentient  soul  of  an 
animal  is  generated  and  not  infused  (as 
is  now  the  general  opinion  of  theologians 
in  regard  to  the  soul  of  man),  and  that 
the  offspring  of  the  animal  derives  its  vital 
or  spiritual  part  (anima)  from  its  parents, 
it  proves  nothing  for  the  contention  of  the 
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advocates  of  Organism  against  Vitalism  , 
the  only  thing  it  does  is  to  prove  that  their 
life  (anima)  is  mediately  and  not  immedi- 
ately conferred  by  the  Giver  of  all  Life  ; for 
it  is  obvious  that  there  must  have  been  one, 
the  first  in  this  long  line  of  evolved  souls,  who 
did  not  receive  it  mediately  by  heredity,  but 
immediately,  for  himself,  from  the  Creator. 

But  if,  as  we  have  proved,  the  anima  of 
an  animal  is  not  corruptible,  the  vital  prin- 
ciple being  a simple  substance  and  so  not 
liable  to  decomposition,  it  follows  that  it 
can  be  destroyed  neither  by  itself  nor  by 
any  created  being.  The  argument  has 
thus  been  concisely  stated  : “ Inasmuch  as 
it  is  a simple  spiritual  substance,  the  soul 
can  come  into  existence  only  through  the 
creative  act  of  God,  and  therefore  only 
through  annihilation  by  God  can  it  perish. 
Now,  either  the  Creator  wills  that  the  soul 
exists  longer  or  He  does  not  will  it.  If 
He  wills  it,  then  His  Will  can  be  overcome 
by  no  finite  power.  If  He  does  not  will 
it,  then  it  ceases  to  exist  without  any  other 
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agency  being  the  cause  of  the  cessation. 
Consequently  the  anima  can  in  no  way  be 
destroyed  by  any  finite  power.”  (Fell.) 

But  the  purpose  of  creation  was  for  the 
Glory  of  God.  But  the  Glory  of  God  is 
eternal.  Therefore  the  purpose  of  creation 
is  eternal.  Now,  for  the  extrinsic  or  ex- 
ternal glory  of  the  Creator,  life  was  given 
to  all  His  creatures,  both  man  and  animal, 
and  though  life  was  finite  (i.e.  had  a be- 
ginning in  relation  to  the  creature),  yet  in 
relation  to  Himself,  as  of  His  own  Being, 
it  was  infinite  before  He  bestowed  it  on 
that  creature.  By  bestowing,  therefore,  an 
infinite  gift  upon  a finite  creature,  it  is  a 
just  inference  He  intended  and  intends  an 
infinity  in  the  future  for  its  enjoyment. 
So,  as  the  writer  we  have  just  quoted  well 
puts  it,  “Annihilation  is  much  more  in- 
explicable than  creation,  because  the  most 
fundamental  tendency  of  nature  is  the  pre- 
servation of  life.”  If,  therefore,  all  the 
consummate  power  of  Death  can  annihi- 
late not  even  a single  atom  of  the  human 
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body,  but  only  can  separate  one  atom  from 
another,  how  much  less  is  it  able  to  anni- 
hilate the  soul  (anima).  Hence,  as  we 
have  observed  above,  it  can  only  be  the 
Creator  who  could  annihilate  it ; and  we 
have  seen  in  conferring  an  attribute  of 
His  own  on  the  anima,  and  because  the 
anima  was  called  into  existence  for  a 
specific  purpose  which  entails  immortality, 
it  must  possess  the  capacity  of  an  after 
and  eternal  life  to  satisfy  that  purpose, 
which  is,  as  we  have  said,  His  eternal 
glory. 

In  connection  with  the  proofs  of  the 
eternity  of  the  anima,  whether  in  the  man 
or  the  animal,  there  is  one  that  is  seldom 
touched  on  by  psychologists  ; I mean  that 
afforded  by  Metabolism.  This  term  is  used 
to  express  the  sum  total  of  the  chemical 
changes  that  occur  in  living  tissues,  i.e.  by 
Alimentation,  Excretion,  Respiration,  &c. 
The  living  body,  whether  in  the  animal  or 
man,  is  always  giving  off,  by  the  lungs, 
kidneys,  and  skin,  the  products  of  its  com- 
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bustion  : the  loss  is  compensated  by  the 
intake  of  food  and  oxygen.  For  the  material 
it  loses  it  receives  in  exchange  fresh  sub- 
stances. In  a word,  each  cell  in  the  body 
may  be  considered  to  be  in  a state  of  un- 
stable equilibrium,  undergoing  Anabolic  or 
constructive  processes  on  the  one  hand, 
and  destructive  or  Katabolic  processes  on 
the  other. 

Man’s  body,  therefore,  is  in  a constant 
state  of  change,  and  within  a certain  period 
every  particle  of  it  is  renewed.  This  ap- 
plies equally  to  the  body  of  the  animal. 
What  argument,  therefore,  is  afforded  by 
this  constant  flux  in  the  body  of  the  man 
or  the  animal  for  the  immortality  of  their 
anima  ? V.  All  through  these  changes,  the 
Identity  remains  the  same — that  is,  the  being 
which  we  call  mind  or  soul — and  as  far  as 
man  is  concerned,  he  can  testify  by  intro- 
spection of  himself  that  his  identity  (Ego) 
survives  these  bodily  changes,  unaffected  by 
any  change  in  the  arrangement  of  material 
organs,  except  so  far  as  relates  to  its  inter- 
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course  with  the  external  world.  {Inquiries 
concerning  the  Intellectual  Powers,  John 
Abercrombie,  M.D.) 

It  is  quite  true  that  in  the  case  of  man 
this  realisation  of  his  identity  can  be  veri- 
fied subjectively  by  himself;  but  in  the  case 
of  animals,  as  we  have  before  said,  the  sub- 
jective process  is  impossible  to  be  used,  and 
only  the  objective.  How,  then,  can  we  dis- 
cover Identity  in  a lower  creation  ? By  the 
marks  of  their  Individual  Character  which 
that  identity  displays  to  ourselves.  Any 
one  who  has  observed  a litter  of  puppies, 
or  separate  colts  from  the  same  parents, 
cannot  fail  to  find  peculiar  traits  of  char- 
acter which  each  severally  possesses  and 
carries  all  through  their  bodily  course.  And 
these  notwithstanding  the  chemical  changes 
that  are  continually  taking  place  in  their 
bodies.  That  these  characteristics  are  not 
of  heredity  is  obvious,  otherwise  in  all  the 
offspring  of  the  same  parents  no  differen- 
tiation would  occur.  From  whence,  then, 
does  it  come?  From  the  same  source  as  it 
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does  in  man,  from  the  identity  of  the  animal 
soul.  We  see,  therefore,  that  the  identity 
of  the  animal  is  untouched  by  the  renovation 
or  decay  of  the  body,  and  that  in  both  man 
and  animal  the  anima  is  exterior  and  not 
dependent  on  the  changes  (even  death)  of 
the  body.  And  this  argument  being  used 
by  the  philosopher  as  a proof  of  man’s  non- 
dependence of  his  anima  on  the  body  is 
just  as  valid,  the  proof  being  the  same,  and 
the  circumstances  demonstrated  by  that 
proof  as  valid,  in  the  case  of  the  animal,  for 
its  anima  not  being  affected  by  the  changes 
of  the  organism. 

Before  closing  this  chapter  on  the  anima 
or  vital  principle  of  the  lower  creation,  it 
may  be  of  use  to  lay  before  the  reader  two 
other  proofs  of  the  fallacies  of  the  philoso- 
phers of  the  Organic  school,  who  deny  to 
the  anima  of  the  animal  any  other  existence 
than  that  which  is  passed  in  and  through 
the  organism,  and  so  ceases  with  the  organ- 
ism. It  is  this — the  organism  is  matter  ; 
the  anima  is  life.  Now,  if  this  anima  perishes 
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with  the  organism,  it  is  far  inferior  to  the 
latter,  and  for  this  reason,  that  nothing 
purely  of  matter  perishes.  The  effects  of 
that  change  which  we  call  the  death  of  an 
animal  body  are  nothing  more  than  a change 
in  the  arrangement  of  its  constituent  ele- 
ments, for  it  can  be  demonstrated  on  the 
strictest  principles  of  chemistry  that  not  one 
particle  of  these  elements  ceases  to  exist. 
Its  chemical  atoms  and  gases  are  worked 
up  in  some  other  form.  But,  according  to 
this  philosophy,  no  such  transmutation  (un- 
less with  those  who  believe  in  the  transmigra- 
tion of  the  soul)  can  take  place  with  the  soul 
or  vital  principle.  If,  therefore,  it  perishes 
when  the  organism  becomes  decomposed  by 
death,  its  fate  is  far  worse  than  the  organ- 
ism. In  other  words,  Matter  therefore  is 
more  potent  than  Life.  Such  a conclusion 
is,  on  the  face  of  it,  absurd. 

Equally  fallacious  is  that  which  some  of 
these  philosophers  grudgingly  concede,  that 
the  anima  of  the  animal,  as  they  allege, 
conceived  in  and  produced  by  the  organism, 
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passes  with  it  into  the  state  of  transmuta- 
tion. To  do  so  would  be  to  reduce  the 
anima  into  a mere  senseless  vitality  to 
energise  a cabbage  or  a village  dust-heap. 
To  conceive,  as  Abercrombie  well  says,  that 
anj^thing  mental  ceases  to  exist  after  death, 
when  we  know  that  everything  corporeal,  that 
is,  matter,  continues  to  exist,  is  a gratuitous 
assumption  contra^  to  every  rule  of  philoso- 
phical inquiry,  and  in  direct  opposition,  not 
only  to  all  the  facts  relating  to  mind  ( i.e . 
anima)  itself,  but  even  to  the  analogy  which 
is  furnished  by  the  dissolution  of  the  bodily 
frame.  But  it  may  be  objected  that  animals 
have  no  minds — at  least  as  compared  with 
the  same  in  man.  But  animals  think.  Now, 
thinking  is  not  mind  itself,  but  a product  of 
mind.  Nor  can  we  conceive  thought  as 
existing  of  itself,  but  only  as  existing  in  a 
being  who  thinks.  But  if  we  accept  think- 
ing as  the  essential  attribute  of  mind,  we 
have  an  elementary  definition  of  mind,  and 
are  able  to  distinguish  it  from  other  things 
which  have  not  this  attribute.  Whatever, 
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therefore,  thinks  is  mind ; whatever  does 
not  think  is  not  mind.  Now,  we  can  con- 
ceive no  spirit  of  man  free  from  the  body 
which  does  not  think.  Otherwise  that 
spirit  would  be  a mere  vapour.  The  spirit 
of  man  freed  from  his  body  therefore  thinks, 
but  whatever  thinks  is  mind.  Therefore 
the  spirit  of  man  freed  from  the  body  has 
mind,  and  the  mind  therefore  exists  after 
death.  Now,  animals  think,  but  whatever 
thinks  is  mind.  But  it  has  been  shown  that 
the  spirit  of  man  freed  from  the  body  has 
a mind.  The  mind  therefore  exists  after 
death  ; but  we  have  seen  above  that  the 
animals  have  a mind  capable  of  thought. 
Therefore  the  spirit  of  the  animal  has  a 
mind,  from  a like  analogy  to  man's,  which 
exists  after  death. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  sum  up  the  ques- 
tion thus.  The  soul  is  a substantial  being, 
whether  in  man  or  animal ; it  is  also  simple 
and  indivisible. 

But  a simple  substantial  being  is  incap- 
able of  corruption,  for  it  is  not  composed 
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of  parts  or  principles  into  which  it  might 
be  resolved ; and  a spiritual  substance  is 
exempt  from  corruption,  since  it  does  not 
depend  on  the  body  for  its  existence.  The 
anima,  therefore,  of  man  or  animal  is  in- 
capable of  corruption  in  either  of  these 
alternative  ways.  If  the  mind  (here  used 
as  the  soul  in  its  thinking  capacity)  were 
a function  of  the  brain  or  an  aspect  of 
nervous  processes,  then  dissolution  of  the 
organism  would  necessarily  involve  de- 
struction of  the  soul ; but  the  soul  is  not 
a function  of  the  brain  nor  an  aspect  of 
nervous  processes,  and  therefore  dissolu- 
tion of  the  organism  does  not  involve  its 
destruction. 

As  Bishop  Butler  says:  “We  can  find 
nothing  throughout  the  whole  analogy  of 
Nature  to  afford  us  even  the  slightest 
presumption  that  animals  ever  lose  their 
living  powers ; much  less,  if  it  were  pos- 
sible, that  they  lose  them  by  death ; for 
we  have  no  faculties  wherewith  to  trace 
any  beyond  or  through  it,  so  as  to  see 
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what  becomes  of  them.  This  event  re- 
moves them  from  our  view.  It  destroys 
the  sensible  proof,  which  we  had  before  their 
death,  of  their  being  possessed  of  living 
powers,  but  does  not  appear  to  afford  the 
least  reason  to  believe  that  they  are  then, 
or  by  that  event,  deprived  of  them. 

“ And  our  knowing  that  they  were  pos- 
sessed of  these  powers,  up  to  the  very 
period  to  which  we  have  faculties  capable 
of  tracing  them,  is  itself  a probability  of 
their  retaining  them  beyond  it.  And  this 
is  confirmed,  and  a sensible  credibility  is 
given  to  it,  by  observing  the  very  great 
and  astonishing  changes  which  we  have 
experienced ; so  great,  that  our  existence 
in  another  state  of  life,  of  perception,  and 
of  action,  will  be  but  according  to  a method 
of  providential  conduct,  the  like  to  which 
has  been  already  exercised,  even  with 
regard  to  ourselves ; according  to  a course 
of  nature,  the  like  to  which  we  have  already 
gone  through.” 


CHAPTER  II 

INSTINCT  AND  REASON 

We  have  in  the  previous  chapter  proved 
that  the  anima,  whether  in  man  or  animal, 
is  incorruptible.  We  have  seen  it  is  a 
simple  being  without  composition.  We 
have  proved  that,  whether  immediately  or 
mediately,  its  source  and  giver  is  the 
Creator.  That  it  was  bestowed  for  this 
end — His  own  glory — and  that  glory  being 
eternal,  He  must  have  willed,  in  order  to 
satisfy  that  end,  it  too  must  be  eternal. 
This  proof  would  therefore  be  sufficient, 
and  it  must  be  so  to  all  ordinary  people, 
was  there  not  a school  of  philosophy, 
chiefly  based  on  Scholasticism,  who,  though 
they  grant  all  these  statements  are  true 
if  applied  to  the  soul  of  man,  absolutely 
and  entirely  remove  the  animal  soul  from 
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their  conclusions.  They  sever  by  a broad 
line  of  demarcation  the  soul  that  possesses 
Reason  and  the  soul  that  possesses  In- 
stinct. To  the  former  they  grant  an 
immortality;  to  the  latter  they  deny  it. 

Before,  therefore,  examining  what  Reason 
is  and  what  Instinct  is,  and  whether  the 
anima  or  mind  of  the  animal  is  incapable 
entirely  of  Reason,  we  must  ask  the  reader 
to  consider  this  fact — that,  even  if  no  trace 
of  Reason  could  be  found  in  the  animal, 
it  would  not  the  least  disprove  the  state- 
ments grouped  together  in  the  last  chapter, 
that  Life  (or  the  “ anima,”  as  we  may  best 
call  it  in  relation  to  the  individual)  is 
simple  and  incorruptible,  and  therefore  not 
touched  on  by  the  decay  of  the  body. 
That  it  possesses,  whether  in  man  or 
animal,  whether  in  a mind  attuned  to  the 
highest  reason  or  to  the  lowest  instinct, 
the  vital  principle,  and  that  without  the 
anima  the  body  in  both  is  an  inert  mass. 
Certainly  at  first  it  seems  natural  to 
imagine  that  sensation  is  explained  by 
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the  delicate  organisation  of  a nerve;  but 
when  we  begin  to  inquire  whether  it  is 
nerve  which  is  conscious  of  the  sensation, 
or  the  brain  to  which  it  delivers  it,  we  can 
give  no  reason  at  all  for  assigning  con- 
sciousness to  either  of  them  without  the 
action  of  the  soul.  There  is  nothing — if 
we  eliminate  the  soul — which  affords  the 
faintest  semblance  of  an  explanation  of  such  a 
thing  as  sensation  (in  its  wider  sense),  not  to 
speak  of  Memory  and  Reason  and  Instinct. 

In  all  that  we  have  discovered  of  the 
behaviour  of  the  elementary  matters  which 
compose  an  organism,  there  is  nothing  to 
suggest  that  any  of  them  bring  into  the 
combination  the  element  of  life  and  intel- 
ligence. We  are  justified  in  asserting, 
then,  not  merely  from  our  inability  to  con- 
ceive it  otherwise,  but  from  actual  in- 
vestigation, that  although  we  find  organised 
material  forms,  they  are,  whether  in  the 
animal  or  man,  entirety  supine  and  unin- 
telligent unless  Life  (otherwise  the  anima) 
be  present. 
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Having  stated  this,  and,  we  believe, 
clearly,  it  is  necessary  to  turn  to  the  ob- 
jection of  those  who,  because  they  find 
the  soul  of  an  animal  demonstrating  most 
of  its  activities  through,  and  by,  the  senses 
— that  is,  the  bodily  activities — assert  that 
that  soul  dies  when  those  bodily  activities 
die,  and  its  intelligence  (otherwise  Instinct) 
dies  also.  We  have  already  pointed  out 
that  if  this  statement  is  true,  i.e.  that  the 
Animal  Life  (the  animal  soul  or  anima) 
dies  with  the  bodily  activities,  then  another 
source  of  life  must  be  sought  for  than  that 
proceeding  from  the  Creator — for  the  life 
He  gives  is  by  its  essence  a simple  being 
and  also  an  attribute  of  His  Own,  immortal 
and,  therefore,  incorruptible — and  that,  seek 
as  the  philosopher  may,  no  other  possible 
source  can  be  given  for  the  anima  than  the 
creation  of  it  by  an  Intelligent  Being  who 
is  Himself  possessed  of  Life.  If  this  be  so, 
it  remains  only  to  prove,  as  this  school 
of  philosophy  grant  an  immortality  to  the 
soul  of  man  on  account  of  being  endowed 
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with  Reason,  that  animals  participate  in 
reason  also,  and  if  so,  they  can  claim  a 
like  desirable  immortality. 

The  proofs  required  must  necessarily  be 
entirely  objective,  from  the  fact  that  we 
cannot  see  into  the  mind  of  the  animal,  and 
that,  unlike  man,  it  is  unable  by  language 
to  tell  us  its  thoughts.  By  “ Mind  ” it  is 
obvious  that  we  may  mean  two  very  diffe- 
rent things,  according  as  we  contemplate  it 
in  our  own  individual  selves  or  as  mani- 
fested by  other  beings.  For,  if  I contem- 
plate my  own  mind,  I have  an  immediate 
cognisance  of  a certain  flow  of  thoughts  and 
feelings,  but  if  I contemplate  mind  in  other 
persons  or  organisms,  I can  have  no  such 
immediate  cognisance  ; I can  only  infer  the 
existence  of  such  thoughts  and  feelings 
from  the  activities  of  the  persons  or  organ- 
isms which  appear  to  manifest  them.  Thus 
it  is  by  Mind  we  may  mean  either  that 
which  is  subjective  or  that  which  is  objec- 
tive. 

Where,  then,  shall  we  recognise  the  objec- 
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tive  evidence  of  mind  ? In  adaptive  action 
by  a living  organism  in  cases  where  the  in- 
herited machinery  of  the  nervous  system 
does  not  furnish  data  for  our  prevision 
of  what  the  adaptive  action  must  neces- 
sarily be. 

Does  the  organism  learn  to  make  new 
adjustments,  or  to  modify  old  ones  in  accord- 
ance with  its  own  individual  experience  ? 
If  it  does  so,  the  fact  cannot  be  due  merely 
to  reflex  action,  for  it  is  impossible  that 
heredity  can  have  provided  in  advance 
for  innovation  upon,  or  alterations  of,  its 
machinery  during  the  life  of  a particular 
individual. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  must  not  press  this 
criterion  too  far,  for,  as  Romanes  well  says, 
“ it  is  clear  that  long  before  the  mind  has 
advanced  sufficiently  far  in  the  scale  of 
development  to  be  amenable  to  the  test  in 
question,  it  has  probably  begun  to  dawn  as 
nascent  subjectivity.”  In  other  words,  he 
adds,  “because  a lowly  organised  animal 
does  not  learn  by  its  own  individual  experi- 
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ence,  we  may  not  therefore  conclude  that  in 
performing  its  natural  or  ancestral  adapta- 
tions to  appropriate  stimuli,  consciousness  or 
the  mind-element  is  wholly  absent : we  can 
only  say  that  the  element,  if  present,  reveals 
no  evidence  of  the  fact.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  if  a lowly  organised  animal  does  learn 
by  its  own  individual  experience,  we  have 
the  best  available  evidence  of  conscious 
memory  leading  to  intentional  adaptation.” 

Now,  in  the  evidence  gathered  from  this 
consideration  of  the  Mind,  it  is  notorious 
that  no  distinct  line  can  be  drawn  between 
Instinct  and  Reason.  Whether  we  look  to 
the  growing  child  or  to  the  ascending  scale 
of  animal  life,  we  find  that  Instinct  shades 
into  Reason  by  imperceptible  degrees. 

What,  then,  is  Instinct  and  what  is  Reason, 
or  as  the  Scholiasts  lay  so  much  importance 
on,  proving  they  are  totally  distinct,  and  that 
notwithstanding  what  we  have  just  said,  and 
so  the  Impossibility  of  Instinct  claiming  the 
reward  of  Reason — an  Immortality — what 
are  the  barriers  which  exist  between  them? 
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And  in  this  inquiry  let  us  see  if  it  is  true  that 
the  requirements  of  Reason  are  found  also 
in  that  animal  Life  they  only  allow  an 
Instinct  to. 

And  here,  by  parenthesis,  let  us  say  that 
few  words  in  our  language  have  been  subject 
to  a greater  variety  of  meanings  than  this 
word  Instinct.  In  popular  terms,  descended 
from  the  Middle  Ages,  all  the  mental  facul- 
ties of  the  animal  are  termed  of  Instinct,  in 
contradiction  to  those  of  man,  which  are 
termed  of  Reason.  But  unless  we  commit 
ourselves,  as  the  author  of  “ Animal  In- 
telligence ” well  points  out,  to  an  obvious 
reasoning  in  a circle,  we  must  avoid  assum- 
ing that  all  actions  of  animals  are  instinctive , 
and  thus  arguing  that,  because  they  are  in- 
stinctive, therefore  they  differ  from  the 
Rational  actions  of  man.  We  can  best 
answer  this  assumption  by  examining  in 
what  respect  Instinct  differs  from  Reason. 

What  I have  said  above  will  explain  to  a 
great  extent  what  Instinct  is. 

(i.)  Instinct  is  a term  which  comprises  all 
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those  faculties  of  the  mind  which  are  con- 
cerned in  conscious  and  adaptive  action. 
Antecedent  to  individual  experience,  without 
necessary  knowledge  of  the  relation  between 
means  employed  and  ends  attained,  but 
similarly  performed  under  similar  and  fre- 
quently recurring  circumstances  by  all  the 
individuals  of  the  same  species. 

(ii.)  Reason  or  Intelligence  is  the  faculty 
which  is  concerned  in  the  intentional  adapta- 
tion of  means  to  ends.  It  therefore  implies 
the  conscious  knowledge  of  the  relation  be- 
tween means  employed  and  ends  attained,  and 
it  may  be  exercised  in  adaptation  to  circum- 
stances novel  alike  to  the  experience  of  the  in- 
dividual and  to  that  of  the  species.  (I  have 
here  adopted  Romanes'  definition  of  Instinct 
and  Reason  as  clearer  than  many  others.) 

I shall  now  seek  to  demonstrate  by  well- 
authenticated  facts  proofs  that  the  anima  of 
animals  has  more  than  Instinct  (if  instinct 
is  to  be  confined  simply  to  sentiency  exerted 
upon  the  anima  or  mind  of  the  animal),  and 
before  doing  so  I would  add  that  the  proofs 
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on  all  sides  being  so  numerous  and  the  size 
of  this  work  precluding  more,  I have  had  to 
confine  myself  to  only  a small  number. 

(1)  While  a paraffin  lamp  was  being  trimmed, 
some  of  the  oil  fell  upon  the  back  of  the  cat, 
and  was  afterwards  ignited  by  a cinder  falling 
upon  it  from  the  fire.  The  cat,  with  her  back 
in  a blaze,  in  an  instant  made  for  the  door 
(which  happened  to  be  open),  and  sped  up  the 
village  street  about  ioo  yards,  where  she  plunged 
into  the  village  watering-trough  and  extinguished 
the  flame.  The  trough  had  eight  or  nine  inches 
of  water  in  it,  and  the  cat  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  seeing  the  fire  put  out  with  water  every  night. 
{Nature,  vol.  xxi.  p.  397.) 

Here  we  see  “ conscious  knowledge  of 
the  relation  between  means  employed  and 
ends  attained,  and  exercised  in  adaptation 
to  circumstances  alike  to  the  experience  of 
the  individual  and  species — in  other  words, 
the  requisites  Reason  demands. 

(2)  “ I was  sitting  in  one  of  the  rooms  ” 
(Mr.  Belshaw  writes  to  Nature ) “ the  first  even- 
ing there  in  the  house,  and  hearing  a loud  knock 
at  the  front  door,  was  told  not  to  heed  it,  as  it 
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was  only  the  kitten  asking  admittance.  Not 
believing  it,  I watched  for  myself,  and  very  soon 
saw  the  kitten  jump  on  to  the  door,  hang  on  by 
one  leg,  and  put  the  other  fore-paw  right  through 
the  knocker  and  rap  twice.”  ( Nature , vol.  xix. 
p.  659.) 

Here  again  we  see  the  requirements  of 
Reason  satisfied — conscious  knowledge  of 
the  relation  between  means  employed  and 
ends  attained,  and  exercised  in  adaptation  to 
circumstances  novel  alike  to  the  experience 
of  the  individual  and  species. 

(3)  My  friend  James  Canning,  of  Birming- 
ham, was  acquainted  with  a small  dog  who, 
on  being  presented  with  a penny  or  a half- 
penny, would  run  with  it  in  his  mouth  to  a 
baker’s,  jump  on  to  the  top  of  the  half-door 
leading  into  the  shop,  and  ring  the  bell  behind 
the  door  until  the  baker  came  forward  and  gave 
him  a bun  or  biscuit  in  exchange  for  the  coin. 
The  dog  would  accept  any  small  biscuit  for  a 
halfpenny , but  nothing  less  than  a bun  for  the 
penny.  On  one  occasion  the  baker,  being 
annoyed  at  the  dog’s  too  frequent  visits,  after 
receiving  the  coin  refused  to  give  the  dog  any- 
thing in  exchange,  and  on  every  future  occasion 
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the  latter,  who  declined  being  taken  in  a second 
time,  would  put  the  coin  on  the  floor,  and 
not  permit  the  baker  to  pick  it  up  until  he  had 
received  its  equivalent.  (Communicated  to  Mr. 
Romanes,  Animal  Intelligence , p.  452.) 

(4)  A stag  had  been  turned  out  before  a pack 
of  hounds,  and  being  hard  pressed,  it  was  seen 
to  go  twice  among  a flock  of  sheep,  in  both 
cases  doubling  back,  evidently  with  the  inten- 
tion of  baffling  the  dogs  in  pursuit,  and  thus 
making  it  appear  that  he  was  aware  of  being 
followed  by  scent  and  not  by  sight.  An  in- 
stance of  fulfilling  one  of  the  necessities  of 
reason,  i.e.  a knowledge  of  the  relation  between 
means  employed  and  ends  attained,  exercised 
in  adaptation  to  circumstances  novel  alike  to 
the  experience  of  the  individual  and  species. 
(Jesse’s  Gleanings.,  vol.  ii.  p.  20.) 

(5)  “ I saw  a raven,”  the  same  writer  says, 
“lately  at  the  inn  at  Lyndhurst,  in  the  New 
Forest,  which  had  a chain  of  about  three  feet 
long  fastened  to  a ring  round  its  neck.  When- 
ever the  bird  flew  or  hopped  about,  it  always 
gathered  up  the  chain  in  its  mouth,  to  prevent 
the  weight  of  it  hurting  his  neck.”  Here,  again, 
the  bird  employed  means  towards  an  end  novel 
alike  to  its  experience  and  its  species. 

(6)  An  elephant  belonging  to  an  engineer- 
officer  in  India  had  a disease  in  his  eyes,  and 
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had  for  three  days  been  completely  blind.  His 
owner  asked  Dr.  Webb,  a physician  intimate 
with  the  Bishop  who  wrote  the  incident,  if  he 
could  do  anything  for  the  relief  of  the  animal. 
The  doctor  replied  that  he  was  willing  to  try, 
on  one  of  the  eyes,  the  effect  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  which  was  a remedy  commonly  used  for 
similar  cases  in  the  human  eye.  The  animal 
was  accordingly  made  to  lie  down,  and  when 
the  nitrate  of  silver  was  applied,  uttered  a 
terrible  roar  at  the  acute  pain  which  it  occa- 
sioned. But  the  effect  of  the  application  was 
wonderful,  for  the  eye  was  in  a great  degree 
restored  and  the  elephant  could  partially  see. 
The  doctor  was  accordingly  ready  to  operate 
on  the  other  eye  the  next  day,  and  the  animal, 
when  he  was  brought  out  and  heard  the  doctor’s 
voice,  lay  doivn  of  himself  j placed  his  head 
quietly  on  one  side,  curled  up  his  trunk,  drew 
in  his  breath  like  a human  being  about  to 
endure  a painful  operation,  gave  a sigh  of  relief 
when  it  was  all  over,  and  then,  by  motions  of 
his  trunk  and  other  gestures,  gave  evident  signs 
of  wishing  to  express  his  gratitude. 

Here  we  see  in  this  animal  memory, 
understanding,  and  reasoning  from  one  thing 
to  another.  He  remembered  the  benefit 
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that  he  had  felt  from  the  application  to  one 
eye,  and  when  he  was  brought  to  the  same 
place  on  the  following  day  and  heard  the 
operator’s  voice,  he  concluded  that  a like 
service  was  to  be  done  to  his  other  eye. 
(From  a letter  published  in  life  of  Wilson, 
Bishop  of  Calcutta,  cited  in  The  Reasoning 
Power  of  Animals , by  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A., 
M.R.S.L.) 

A Mr.  Gardner,  whilst  watching  a shore  crab 
( Gelasimus ) making  its  burrow,  threw  some 
shells  towards  the  hole.  One  rolled  in,  and 
three  other  shells  remained  within  a few  inches 
of  its  mouth.  In  about  five  minutes  the  crab 
brought  out  the  shell  which  had  fallen  in,  and 
carried  it  away  to  the  distance  of  a foot : it  then 
saw  the  three  other  shells  lying  near,  and 
evidently  thinking  that  they  might  likewise  roll 
in,  carried  them  to  the  spot  where  it  had  laid 
the  first.1 

Here,  again,  we  see  conscious  knowledge 
of  the  relation  between  means  employed 
and  ends  attained,  and  exercised  in  adapta- 
tion to  circumstances  novel  alike  to  the 
1 Cited  by  Darwin  in  Descent  of  Man,  p.  270. 
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experience  of  the  individual  and  species — in 
other  words,  the  requisites  Reason  demands. 

The  following  instance  of  sagacity  is 
supplied  by  the  Rev.  F.  J.  Penky : — 

A French  poodle  belonged  to  Colonel  Pear- 
son (not  the  lately  beleaguered  colonel  at 
Ekowe,  but  a Colonel  Pearson  living  some 
years  ago  at  Lichfield).  The  circumstance 

happened  to  a friend  of  mine,  Canon  , 

rector  of  . I have  the  story  from  his  own 

lips,  but  I have  no  permission  for  his  name  to 
be  used  in  any  publication,  should  the  story  be 
thought  worthy  of  it.  Being  a guest  at  luncheon 
with  the  dog’s  master,  my  friend  fed  the  dog 
with  pieces  of  beef.  After  luncheon  the  beef 
was  taken  into  the  larder.  The  dog  did  not 
think  he  had  his  fair  share.  What  did  he  do  ? 
Now,  he  had  been  taught  to  stand  on  his  hind 
legs,  put  his  paw  on  a lady’s  wrist,  and  hand 
her  into  the  dining-room.  He  adopted  the 
same  tactics  with  my  friend  the  canon,  stood 
on  his  hind  legs,  put  his  paw  on  his  arm,  and 
made  for  the  door.  To  see  what  would  follow, 

Canon  suffered  himself  to  be  led ; but 

the  sagacious  dog,  instead  of  steering  for  the 
dining-room,  led  him  in  the  direction  of  the 
larder,  along  a passage,  down  steps,  &c.,  and 
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did  not  halt  till  he  brought  him  to  the  larder, 
and  close  to  the  shelf  where  the  beef  had  been 
put.  The  dog  had  a small  bit  given  him  for 

his  sagacity,  and  Canon  returned  to  the 

drawing-room.  But  the  dog  was  still  not 
satisfied.  He  tried  the  same  trick  again,  but 
this  time  fruitlessly.  The  canon  was  not  going 
again  with  him  to  the  larder.  What  was  Mori 
to  do  ? And  here  comes  the  instance  of  reason 
in  the  poodle.  Finding  he  could  not  prevail 
on  the  visitor  to  make  a second  excursion  to 
the  larder,  he  went  out  into  the  hall,  took  in 

his  teeth  Canon  ’s  hat  from  off  the  hall 

table,  and  carried  it  under  the  shelf  in  the 
larder,  where  the  coveted  beef  lay  out  of  his 
reach.  There  he  was  found  with  the  hat, 
waiting  for  its  owner,  and  expecting  another 
savoury  bit  when  he  should  come  for  it. 

Here  we  see  Reason  exercised ; in  this 
instance,  in  conscious  knowledge  of  the 
relation  between  means  employed  and  ends 
attained,  and  exercised  in  adaptation  to  cir- 
cumstances novel  alike  to  the  experience  of 
the  individual  and  to  that  of  the  species. 

We  will  give  one  more  instance  supplied 
by  Bishop  Stanley. 
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A water-hen,  observing  a pheasant  feeding 
out  of  one  of  those  boxes  which  open  when  the 
bird  stands  on  the  rail  in  front  of  the  box,  went 
and  stood  in  the  same  place  as  soon  as  the 
pheasant  quitted  it.  Finding  that  its  weight 
was  not  sufficient  to  raise  the  lid  of  the  box,  it 
kept  jumping  on  the  rail  to  give  additional 
impetus.  This  only  succeeded  partially,  so  the 
clever  bird  went  away  and  returned  with  another 
bird  of  its  own  species.  The  weight  of  the  two 
had  the  desired  effect,  and  they  both  enjoyed 
the  reward. 

Here  we  see  Reasoning  power  concern- 
ing the  intentional  adaptation  of  means  to 
end  exercised  in  adaptation  to  circumstances 
completely  novel  to  the  experience  of  the 
bird  and  of  its  species.  ( Reasoning  Power 
of  Animals,  by  Watson.) 

We  have  now  seen  from  the  above  in- 
stances, which  might  be  multiplied  inde- 
finitely, that  animals  do  possess  soul-powers 
which  come  under  the  head  of  Reason  or 
Intellect,  and  as  such  are  differentiated 
from  those  others  which  fall  under  the 
somewhat  arbitrary  term  Instinct. 
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These  instances  given  are  few,  but  amply 
sufficient  to  prove  what  we  set  out  to  prove, 
that  the  anima  of  the  animal  is  not  sunk 
in  the  sensuous  body  and  therefore  dies 
with  the  organism,  for  they  are  not  anec- 
dotes of  some  prodigies  of  animal  instinct, 
such  as  a dog  that  can  arrange  numbers  or 
letters  on  cards  handed  to  him,  or  a parrot 
that  can  say  a hundred  sentences,  or  a wise 
pig  that  can  tell  the  time  of  day  by  grunt- 
ing at  a village  fair— all  of  which  can  only 
fall  under  the  power  of  imitation,  or  through 
human  and  sedulous  education.  We  there- 
fore, in  proving  Reason  is  not  incompatible 
but  is  found  in  the  anima  of  the  animal, 
prove  that  which  we  set  out  to  do,  namely, 
that  which  our  adversaries  grant  to  the 
soul  that  possesses  Reason — a soul  not 
dependent  on  its  continued  existence  on  the 
organism,  and  therefore  not  dying  with  that 
organism  when  death  lays  it  low. 

In  thus  discovering  that  animals  have 
certain  traits  that  can  only  be  referred  to 
Reason,  we  must  not,  however,  consider 
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that  the  only  road  to  Reason  has  been 
through!  their  Instinct;  the  truth  being 
that  Perception  is  the  common  stem  out 
of  which  Instinct  and  Reason  arise  in 
independent  branches.  For  in  so  far  as 
Peiception  involves  Inference,  Instinct  in- 
volves Perception  and  Reason  involves 
Inference.  On  the  other  hand,  as  Romanes 
justly  observes,1  “Reason  may,  and  pro- 
bably does  in  many  cases,  arise  out  of 
Instinct,  in  that  the  Perceptive  basis  of 
Instinct  is  so  apt  to  yield  material  for  the 
higher  Perceptions  of  Reason.” 

Again,  in  acknowledging  that  Reason  is 
apparent  in  the  anima  of  the  animal  as  well 
as  in  that  of  man,  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  the  faculty  of  Reason,  in  the  sense  of 
a knowledge  of  the  relation  between  means 
employed  and  ends  attained,  admits  of 
numberless  degrees,  and,  to  quote  again 
Romanes,  “I  hold  it  to  be  a mistake, 
greater  than  any  other  that  has  been  com- 
mitted in  psychological  science,  to  suppose 

1 Mental  Evolution  in  Animals,  p.  335. 
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that  there  is  any  difference  of  kind  whether 
this  faculty  is  exercised  with  reference  to 
the  highest  abstractions  of  introspective 
thought,  or  the  lowest  products  of  sensuous 
Perception.” 

In  a word,  whenever  the  ideas  involved 
are  general  or  special,  complex  or  simple, 
wherever  there  is  a process  of  inference 
from  them  which  results  in  establishing  a 
proportional  conclusion  among  them,  there 
we  have  something  more  than  the  asso- 
ciation of  Ideas,  and  this  something  is 
Reason. 

Then,  too,  in  balancing  the  claims  of 
what  is  clearly  Reason  and  what  is  In- 
stinct in  the  “ anima  ” of  the  animal — even 
when  doing  so  in  trying  to  set  up  a divi- 
sion between  the  Instinctive  and  Reason- 
able activities  of  the  human  “ anima  ” — it 
is  well  to  remember  on  what  very  delicate 
ground  and  uncertain  we  are  treading. 
The  line  of  demarcation  between  “ Instinct 
and  Reason,”  Herbert  Spencer  assures  us, 
“ is  impossible  to  establish.  The  com- 
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plexity,  speciality,  abstractness,  and  in- 
frequencies of  relations  are  entirely  matters 
of  degree.  How  can,”  he  asks,  “ then  any 
particular  phase  of  complexity  or  infre- 
quency be  fixed  upon  as  that  at  which 
Instinct  ends  and  Reason  begins  ? ” 1 
1 Principles  of  Psychology,  p.  253. 


CHAPTER  III 

INVENTION  AND  LANGUAGE 

THERE  are  two  other  objections  raised  by 
those  who  oppose  what  we  have  clearly 
demonstrated  in  these  pages — i.e.  that  the 
anima  of  animals  possesses  some  portion 
of  Reason — which  objection  we  must  here 
briefly  meet. 

(i)  The  first  objection  is  from  their  sup- 
posed discovery  that  the  anima  of  the  lower 
creation  is  unendowed  with  the  Inventive 
faculty  in  contradistinction  to  the  anima  of 
man.  To  prove  this  they  cite  the  case  that 
birds  always  build  their  nests  in  the  same 
way.  That  animals  make  their  lairs  always 
in  the  same  way.  That  no  trace  of  im- 
provement through  exercising  an  Inventive 
faculty  has  ever  been  discovered  in  the 
whole  range  of  their  existence  on  earth. 
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Now,  I readily  grant  that  this  Inventive 
faculty  is  one  of  the  highest  possessed  by 
man’s  anima  or  Intelligence.  That  faculty 
has  been  and  is  exercised  all  over  the 
world  where  man  congregates  ; but,  though 
granting  this,  I deny  the  sweeping  allega- 
tion that  because  the  animal’s  anima  shows 
no  inventive  art,  that  the  objective  absence 
militates  against  the  proof  of  Reason  being 
existent  in  its  anima,  or  that  this  objective 
evidence  being  wanting  proves  that  it  is 
altogether  without  Invention.  For  this 
reason — that  a faculty  not  being  used  is 
no  evidence  that  it  is  not  lying  in  abeyance 
in  the  anima,  or  that  the  work  done  in 
nest-building,  lair-building,  &c.,  though  it  is 
now  done  in  an  unvarying  manner,  might 
not,  by  calling  up  this  faculty,  be  done  in  a 
varying  one. 

For  granted  these  actions  are  now  un- 
varying, yet  the  first  individual  in  a long 
series  of  their  species  must  have  acquired 
the  manner  of  doing  it  somehow  and  some- 
where. Now,  it  could  not  have  acquired  it 
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by  Heredity,  because  it  was  the  heir  of 
none;  nor  could  it  have  acquired  it  by 
Imitation,  for  there  were  none  to  imitate. 
How,  then,  did  it  acquire  it?  We  are 
driven  back,  as  we  are  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  soul,  to  the  one  only  source— the 
Great  First  Cause — the  Creator  Himself, 
the  Divine  Intelligence  of  the  universe. 
But  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  when 
He  taught  the  beaver  how  to  build  its 
dam,  the  ox  to  make  its  lair,  the  wild  bird 
its  nest,  the  Creator  did  it  by  Instinct. 
Instinct,  as  we  know,  is  lower  than  Reason, 
and  God  only  works  through  and  by  His 
own  Perfection.  In  other  words,  through 
the  exercise  of  supreme  Intelligence.  If, 
therefore,  He  could  only  work — the  All- 
Powerful — through  exercising  Intelligence, 
is  it  possible  to  credit  that  His  humble 
creation — the  bird,  the  ox,  the  beaver,  &c. 
— could  perform  the  same  work  which  He 
set  the  ancestor  of  all  this  long  series  to 
do  by  Instinct  and  not  by  Intelligence — 
in  fine,  by  Reason  ? 
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But  if  this  be  true,  i.e.  that  the  first  of 
this  long  series  made  the  first  nest,  the 
first  beaver-dam,  the  first  lair  by  Intel- 
ligence, then  by  the  doctrine  of  Heredity 
all  those  lower  down  the  series  do  the 
same  by  Intelligence.  But  if  they  do  it 
by  Intelligence  they  possess  latently  the 
Inventive  faculty,  because  one  of  the 
faculties  of  Intelligence  is  the  power  of 
Invention. 

We  may  consider  this  in  another  way. 

The  Inventive  faculty  is  only  called  into 
action  by  necessity.  Now,  the  lower  creation 
in  its  primitive  perfection  as  regards  its 
natural  powers  remains  intact.  It  is  far 
different  with  man,  for,  as  Drummond  1 well 
observes,  the  use  of  Invention  has  alto- 
gether in  some  cases — in  a great  part  in 
many — by  taking  the  place  of  what  Nature 
provided  him  with,  weakened  or  removed 
their  efficient  working.  Thus  the  invention 
of  the  spyglass  and  the  discovery  of  arti- 
ficial means  of  light  in  place  of  the  sun  and 

1 Ascent  of  Alan,  by  Drummond. 
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moon  has  dulled  the  keenness  of  vision  of 
the  primitive  man ; the  use  of  artificial 
means  of  locomotion  has  hindered  the  swift- 
ness of  his  foot,  the  invention  of  means  by 
which  an  enemy  may  be  heard  approaching 
dulled  the  keenness  of  his  natural  hearing, 
&c.  But  in  the  Animal  Creation  all  these 
faculties,  given  by  Nature,  remain  in  their 
pristine  force.  They  need  no  call,  therefore, 
to  summon  their  latent  powers  of  invention 
for  their  preservation  and  well-being. 

Indeed,  it  is  a fair  inference  from  Nature 
and  her  pristine  powers,  and  those  when 
supplemented  by  Invention,  to  conclude  that 
the  more  the  human  race  deteriorates 
through  the  effeminacy  of  civilisation,  the 
more  (as  we  see  is  the  case  to-day)  it 
becomes  Inventive. 

To  sum  up,  the  old  proverb  “ Necessity 
is  the  Mother  of  Invention”  is  a very  true 
axiom,  for  Necessity  always  arises  from  a 
deficiency  in  the  instrument  or  material  to 
be  used  for  a specific  end  in  view,  or  in  the 
surroundings  (environment)  it  is  intended 
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for.  That  Necessity  arising,  it  calls  on  the 
mind  or  anima  to  exercise  its  latent  function 
of  Invention.  But  there  has  never  been 
such  Necessity  arising  from  a deficiency  in 
the  material  or  instrument  used  for  a specific 
end  in  view,  or  in  the  surroundings  it  is 
intended  for,  in  the  life  of  nature  lived  by 
the  animal,  for  that  life  is  perfectly  fitted 
for  the  end  in  view  and  its  surroundings. 
Therefore  we  find  no  evidence  that  there 
has  arisen  the  necessity  to  call  on  the 
animal’s  anima  to  exercise  its  latent  func- 
tions of  Invention.  However,  according  to 
the  author  of  The  Reasoning  Power  of  Ani- 
mals, p.  480,  we  can  even  admit  some  small 
inventive  power  in  the  lower  creation — for 
tool-making  is  of  course  inventive,  and  so 
this  author  writes  : " We  observe,  however, 
some  efforts  at  the  use  of  tools,  though  but 
imperfect,  in  the  elephant,  who  carries  a 
leafy  branch  in  his  trunk  to  shade  himself 
from  the  sun  ; in  the  ape,  who  puts  a stone 
into  an  open  oyster  to  prevent  it  from  clos- 
ing, or  lifts  a stone  to  break  nuts,  or  beats 
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the  elephant’s  trunk,  or  his  fellow-apes, 
with  a stick,  or  takes  the  cat’s  paw,  if  the 
story  be  true,  to  extract  chestnuts  from  the 
fire  ; in  the  fox,  who  spreads  cods’  heads  as 
a bait  to  catch  gulls,  or  immerses  himself  in 
the  water,  and  holds  a bough  over  his  head 
to  deceive  the  hunters  ; in  the  raccoon,  who 
captures  deer  with  pieces  of  moss  ; in  the 
bear,  who,  as  told  in  the  account  of  Cook’s 
third  voyage,  rolls  down  pieces  of  rock  to 
crush  stags  ; in  the  rat,  when  he  leads  his 
blind  brother  with  a stick  ; in  the  bee,  which 
uses  propolis  to  cover  a slug  that  has  died 
in  the  hive  ; in  the  spider,  which  attaches 
a piece  of  wood  to  its  web  to  steady  it ; and 
in  the  nymphae  of  water  moths,  which  select 
straws  in  which  they  may  float,  putting  in  a 
bit  of  wood  if  it  be  too  heavy  or  a bit  of 
gravel  if  it  be  too  light.  Indeed,  it  has  been 
said  that  there  is  nothing  that  man  effects 
with  all  his  tools,  and  all  his  skill  in  the  use 
of  them,  of  which  some  indication  may  not 
be  seen  in  the  brute  or  the  insect.  Thus 
the  beaver  and  the  bee  give  examples  of 
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construction,  the  spider  of  weaving,  and  the 
little  nautilus  of  sailing.” 

(2)  The  second  objection  raised  by  that 
School  of  Philosophy  that  denies  any  par- 
ticipation in  Reason  to  the  anima  of  the 
animal  is  the  lack  of  language  observed  in 
the  lower  creation,  and  this  in  contradis- 
tinction to  mankind  wherever  found.  “ The 
animal  without  language  is,”  says  Lewes,1 
“ as  incapable  of  abstraction  and  of  what 
we  specially  designate  as  Intellect,  as,  with- 
out wings,  it  is  incapable  of  flight.” 

The  reply  to  these  objectors  is  this : — 
Though  animals  are  unendowed  with 
human  speech,  and  it  would  be  highly  un- 
likely and  unsuitable  that  they  should  be, 
seeing  they  have  to  converse  not  with  man 
but  with  their  own  kind,  it  cannot  be  proved 
they  have  no  language  suited  to  their  species 
and  their  places  in  the  ranks  of  creative  life. 

For  what  is  language  ? It  is  the  channel 
whereby  thought  from  one  mind  to  another 
makes  itself  transferable  and  known. 

1 G.  H.  Lewes,  A Study  of  Psychology,  p.  123. 
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Now,  animals,  as  we  have  seen  in  these 
preceding  pages,  have  each  a mind,  for  they 
certainly  have  thoughts,  and  what  is  thought 
but  mind,  and  mind  thought,  and  what  is 
one  of  the  natural  tendencies  of  thought  ? — 
to  make  it  known  to  another.  Therefore, 
as  we  see  in  Nature,  wherever  we  turn, 
that  whenever  there  is  a natural  tendency 
towards  a definite  end,  this  end  must  natu- 
rally exist  even  on  this  ground,  though  no 
objective  evidence  shows  itself. 

And  as  one  of  the  necessities  of  thought 
is  to  emerge  from  subjectivity  to  objectivity 
and  react  on  the  mind  or  thoughts  of  an- 
other, there  must  be  a channel — in  other 
words,  a language — that  effects  this,  even 
if  that  language,  or  rather  Thought  Trans- 
ference, is  different  to  our  own. 

(a)  Though  we  have  just  said  there  must 
be  a channel  for  the  due  functions  of  the 
mind  to  be  fulfilled  in  transferring  its 
thought  from  one  mind  to  another,  there 
may  be  no  necessity  for  any  oral  language 
required  for  this  development  of  thinking. 
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“ There  is  no  evidence  that  language,” 
writes  Maher,1  “ is  absolutely  necessary  for 
thought.  The  idea  precedes  the  word,  the 
latter  is  invented  to  express  the  former. 
The  Child  is  possessed  of  many  simple 
ideas  before  he  can  give  utterance  to  them 
by  oral  sounds.  Deaf  mutes  have  been 
known  to  have  performed  many  intellectual 
operations  before  they  employed  any  kind  of 
signs  to  express  them.” 

But  we  have  seen  the  animal  has  thought, 
therefore,  even  according  to  Maher,  there  is 
no  evidence  because  there  is  no  oral  language 
found  that  it  proves  no  Thought  exists  in 
the  anima  of  the  animal.  Now,  Thought  is 
a product  of  Reason.  But  the  animal  that 
has  Reason,  our  adversaries  grant,  has  that 
which,  not  being  derived  from  the  organism, 
does  not  share  in  the  death  of  that  organism. 
Therefore  an  absence  of  oral  language,  even 
if  we  find  no  trace  of  it  in  the  animal,  would 
not  prove  that  its  anima,  devoid  of  oral  lan- 
guage, suffers  death  with  the  organism. 

1 M.  Maher,  Psychology , p.  303. 
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In  the  weighty  words  of  Sir  Benjamin 
Brodie,  “The  mental  principle  in  animals 
is  of  the  same  essence  as  that  of  human 
beings  ; so  that  even  in  the  humbler  classes, 
we  may  trace  the  rudiments  of  these  facul- 
ties to  which,  in  their  state  of  more  com- 
plete development,  we  are  indebted  for  the 
grandest  results  of  human  genius.” 

Again,  what  is  Speech  ? It  is  a specific 
term  which  represents  that  kind  of  language 
which  consists  of  the  voice  produced  by  the 
larynx  and  then  modified  by  articulation, 
that  is,  by  the  action  of  the  muscles  of  the 
throat  and  mouth.  According  to  this  defini- 
tion we  cannot  suppose  any  race  of  animals, 
with  the  exception  of  those  of  the  lowest 
order  (the  oyster,  for  instance),  to  be  ab- 
solutely and  entirely  without  the  use  of 
language.  That  the  gregarious  animals  pos- 
sess it  to  a very  considerable  extent  must 
be  plain  to  any  one  who  has  watched  them 
— that  is,  the  possession  of  certain  articu- 
late sounds  by  which  to  express  their  wants, 
their  desires,  their  fears,  and  general  ideas. 
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Of  this  there  can  be  little  doubt,  for  it  is 
a thing  that  we  may  listen  to  often  enough. 
A hen  perceives  a hawk  hovering  in  the 
air,  and  she  calls  her  chickens  hastily  and 
urgently  to  come  under  the  protection  of 
her  wings,  and  the  chickens  readily  under- 
stand and  obey  the  call.  A flock  of  rooks 
are  feeding  in  a field ; the  sentinels  are 
placed  around  on  the  highest  trees,  and  one 
earnest  note  of  alarm  will  raise  the  whole 
flock.  Partridges,  after  the  dispersion  of 
a covey,  regularly  call  each  other  until  all 
are  gathered  together  again,  and  if  one 
has  been  killed,  the  calling  for  him  lasts  a 
considerable  time,  until,  no  answer  being 
returned,  it  is  at  length  given  up.  Cocks 
challenge  and  answer  one  another  in  crow- 
ing  and  dogs  at  night  seem  to  do  the 

same.  Swallows  and  sparrows  chatter 
greatly,  and  we  know  how  talkative  the 
former  become  when  they  meet  to  arrange 
matters  for  their  departure,  and  the  latter 
create  a great  din  under  the  eaves  of  our 
houses  on  many  a fine  morning.  Cows 
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answer  one  another  in  lowing ; so  do 
horses  in  neighing ; and  a ewe  and  lamb 
will  seek  each  other  by  means  of  language 
until  they  meet.  For  when  a particular 
ewe  bleating  among  a flock  is  answered 
only  by  her  particular  lamb,  we  may  safely 
suppose  that  her  bleat  is  different  to  that 
of  other  ewes,  and  though  the  sound,  as  in 
human  voices,  may  be  much  the  same,  yet 
that  a distinctive  meaning  is  in  the  sound. 
And,  moreover,  one  species  of  animal 
understands  the  articulate  cries  of  another 
species,  for  on  a note  from  one  bird  ex- 
pressive of  danger  nigh  at  hand,  other 
birds  are  summoned  forth,  or  cautioned  to 
keep  close : and  the  fox  or  the  hare  know 
well  the  difference  in  the  bark  of  a dog  in 
search  or  pursuit,  and  of  one  merely  in 
guard  of  a house,  the  hare  being  said  even 
to  like  to  have  her  form  near  a place  where 
a little  barking  dog  is  kept.  We  can  well 
imagine,  too,  that  all  the  beasts  of  the  forest 
would  stand  in  awe  of  the  lion’s  roar. 

When  we  consider  the  constant  talking  of 
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birds — at  least  when  we  hear  them  utter- 
ing sounds  in  exchange  with  vast  rapidity 
and  continuance,  such  as  we  may  see 
a couple  of  sparrows  do,  or  a flight  of 
swallows — we  may  naturally  be  led  to  think 
that  birds  and  animals  have  voices  analo- 
gous to  our  own,  and  are  able  not  only  to 
give  cries  of  alarm  or  notes  of  pain,  and 
utter  what  is  absolutely  good  for  the  wants 
of  the  species,  but  also  to  express  distinct 
ideas,  and  to  confabulate  in  a familiar 
manner.  Neither  have  we  reason  to  say 
that  animals  only  utter  language  in  agree- 
ment with  a limited  law  of  nature,  and  not 
from  imitation  as  men  learn  a language,  for 
we  know  nothing  of  the  schooling  of  birds — 
we  can  only  imagine  that  they  do  learn 
from  imitation  by  the  seeming  variety  and 
continuity  of  sounds  made  use  of  by  them, 
and  which  from  our  senses  we  can  perceive  ; 
nor  whether  there  be  a difference  of  lan- 
guage among  the  same  species,  but  of 
different  climes,  we  can  hardly  tell — al- 
though a foreign  dog’s  bark  might  be 
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answered  by  one  of  our  own  dogs,  just  as 
one  kind  of  halloo  might  be  answered.  But, 
independently  of  vocal  sounds,  we  can  learn 
from  their  gestures  how  capable  animals 
are  of  making  themselves  understood  by 
their  own  species  and  in  some  cases  by 
ourselves.  The  author  of  the  Vestiges  of 
the  Natural  History  of  Creation  writes, 
p.  313:  “The  real  character  of  language 
itself  has  not  been  fully  understood.  Lan- 
guage, in  its  most  comprehensive  sense,  is 
the  communication  of  ideas  by  whatever 
means.  Ideas  can  be  communicated  by 
looks,  gestures,  and  signs  of  various  other 
kinds,  as  well  as  by  speech.” 

Animals,  however,  do  possess  some 
means  of  communicating  ideas,  for,  as  Pro- 
fessor Morgan  says  in  his  Animal  Life  and 
Intelligence:  “The  actions  of  a speechless 
child  and  our  animals  show  that  they  are 
capable  of  forming  mental  products  of  the 
perceptual  order,  and,  if  so,  these  mental 
products  must  have  an  outlet  in  some  form 
of  language.”  In  a word,  some  means  of 
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communicating  ideas ; and  it  is  no  doubt 
they  have  likewise  a silent  and  unobserv- 
able mode  of  their  own,  the  nature  of  which 
is  at  present  a mystery  to  us,  though  we 
are  assured  of  its  reality  by  its  effects.  It 
is  certain  that  in  domestication  animals 
learn  certain  words  of  our  own  human 
language  addressed  to  them,  and  if  thus 
they  can  be  brought  to  understand  the 
words,  as  it  were,  of  a foreign  tongue,  there 
is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  they  know  the 
meaning  of  their  own  articulate  sounds, 
through  sounds  that  we  hear  and  perceive 
to  emanate  from  them,  and  which  are  the 
production  of  their  physical  organs  and 
mental  faculties,  which  the  Creator  has 
assigned  to  them  as  equal  and  sufficient 
for  their  wants  and  their  feelings.  At  the 
same  time  it  would  seem  that  the  language 
of  birds  and  the  gregarious  mammalia  is 
limited  to  varieties  of  voice  in  the  larynx. 

If  it  be  urged  we  are  not  cognisant  what 
these  cries  and  mental  signs,  which  we 
might  group  under  the  head  of  language  in 
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the  lower  creation,  mean,  our  ignorance  is 
no  argument  against  that  language  existing 
any  more  that  our  human  oral  language  is 
not  understood  by  them  (except,  of  course, 
by  their  association  of  ideas  grouped  round 
certain  words  which  man  gives  forth  in 
his  dealings  with  them — I mean  with  the 
domestic  animal — such  as  the  carter’s 
“ Whoa ! ” to  his  horse,  or  the  sound  of 
a name  given  by  the  master  to  his  dog). 

All  we  wish  the  reader  to  see  is,  that 
because  this  unfamiliar  language  of  cries, 
signs,  or  attitudes  is  not  understood  by 
man,  that  is  no  proof  of  a want  in  the  lower 
creation  of  Thought-Transference — in  other 
words,  of  a language. 

If  it  is  true  that  we  find  in  animals  com- 
plex organs  of  sense  1 richly  supplied  with 
nerves,  but  the  function  of  which  we  are 
as  yet  powerless  to  explain,  and  that  there 
may  be  fifty  other  senses  as  different  from 
ours  as  sound  is  from  sight,  and  even 

1 The  Senses,  Instincts , and  Intelligence  of  Animals , 
by  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart. 
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within  the  boundaries  of  our  own  senses 
there  may  be  endless  sounds  which  we 
cannot  hear,  and  colours  as  different  as 
red  from  green  of  which  we  have  no  con- 
ception, it  is  very  possible  to  conceive  that 
the  animal  creation  have  many  ways  of 
making  their  wants  and  desires,  their  mental 
products — in  a word,  their  transference  of 
thought — known  to  each  other,  which  we 
are  unacquainted  with.  As  this  observant 
naturalist  says  : “ The  familiar  world  which 
surrounds  us  may  be  a totally  different 
place  to  other  animals.  To  them  it  may 
be  full  of  music  which  we  cannot  hear, 
of  colour  which  we  cannot  see,  of  sen- 
sations which  we  cannot  conceive  ” — and 
so  of  language  which  we  cannot  under- 
stand. 

We  have  now  sufficiently  demonstrated 
from  psychology  that  the  anima  or  Vital 
Principle  of  the  lower  creation  is  untouched 
by  the  decomposition  of  the  Organism,  be- 
cause it  is  a spirit,  and  therefore  simple, 
and  therefore  cannot  be  divided  into  parts, 
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as  it  would  be  if  it  were  matter  and  so 
suffered  decomposition. 

We  have  given  proofs  to  show  that  this 
anima  or  Vital  Principle  possesses  more 
than  Instinct ; that  it  fulfils  in  many  cases 
the  requisite  tests  of  an  Intelligence  or 
Reasonable  Soul.  We  have  further  shown 
that,  from  an  absence  of  inventive  acts,  we 
are  not  necessarily  to  conclude  that  their 
anima  contains  no  portion  of  that  faculty  of 
Invention,  though  it  may  be  in  abeyance. 
We  have  gone  further  and  proved  that  the 
means  of  Thought-Transference  from  one 
animal  to  another  is  a logical  conclusion-, 
even  though  no  human,  oral  language,  such 
as  we  ourselves  use,  exists.  This  being 
so,  common  traits  existing  between  man’s 
anima  and  the  animal’s,  we  claim  for  them  a 
like  desirable  end — life  after  their  organism 
is  destroyed. 

“ Is  not  the  earth 

With  various  living  creatures,  and  the  air 
Replenished  ? . . . know’st  thou  not 
Their  language  and  their  ways?  They  also  know 
And  reason  not  contemptibly .” — Milton. 


CHAPTER  IV 

THE  PROOF  FROM  NATURAL  RELIGION 

The  more  we  study  Nature  and  ourselves 
the  Children  of  Nature,  the  more  we  become 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  it  is  not — what- 
ever it  once  might  have  been — a world  in 
complete  Perfection.  So,  as  a well-known 
writer  concludes : 1 “ Let  us  now  pass  on 
to  another  great  fact  of  experience — I mean 
the  amount  of  suffering,  bodily  and  mental, 
which  is  our  portion  in  this  life.  Not  only 
is  the  Creator  far  off,  but  some  Malignant 
Nature  seems  to  have  got  hold  of  us,  making 
us  his  sport.”  How,  then,  if  we  believe  the 
Creator  is  Beneficence  Personified,  and 
pure  and  simple  Justice,  are  we  to  har- 
monise these  attributes  of  His  with  pain, 
misery,  and  suffering,  and  the  “ broken 
purposes  ” — if  we  may  call  them  so — abroad 

1 Newman’s  Grammar  of  Assent. 
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in  His  World  of  Creation,  and,  on  the  other 
side,  with  those  eternal  qualities  of  a Per- 
fect and  an  Intelligent  First  Cause  ? 

Men  in  all  ages  have  been  unable  to  do 
so  except  by  accepting  the  doctrine  of  Com- 
pensation in  a life  Beyond,  and  it  is  fiom 
the  very  pressing  nature  of  the  inexplicable 
problem  presented  by  a world  acknow- 
ledged now  imperfect,  and  yet  once  the 
creation  of  a Perfect  and  Omnipotent  Being 
that  the  doctrine  of  a Future  Compensation 
has  led  many  to  find  in  it  a proof  of  their 
own  Immortality  ( i.e . for  if  they  died  with 
the  body  and  the  Compensation  was  in 
the  Future,  unless  their  spirit  survive  the 
body  it  were  no  Compensation  to  it).  But 
many  must  have  a Future  Compensation 
for  the  ills  and  miseries  that  were  none  of 
their  own  seeking,  or  how  else  were  the 
Justice  of  God  satisfied?  Therefore  there 
must  be  a Future  life  of  their  souls  that  a 
Compensation  may  be  theirs,  and  that 
Compensation  must  be  theirs  or  the  Eternal 
Justice  of  God  would  be  unsatisfied. 
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Now,  pain,  sufferings,  and  the  agonies 
of  death — all  those  physical  ills  that  man 
suffers — are  equally  shared  in  by  the  lower 
creation.  This  “Malignant  Nature”  seems, 
in  Newman’s  words,  to  have  got  hold  of 
them  equally  with  ourselves.  I do  not,  of 
course,  here  intend  to  convey  that  they 
suffer  all  those  mental  ills  that  the  higher 
reasoning  soul  of  man  suffers,  such  as  look- 
ing forward  to  an  ill  he  knows  is  approach- 
ing— the  death  he  knows  no  skill  of  surgery 
can  ward  off — but  those  enduring,  some 
mental  and  all  the  purely  physical,  ills  of 
pain  and  suffering  that  here,  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave,  have  marred  and  ever 
mar  the  perfection  of  Life. 

It  is  immaterial  to  our  argument  whether 
this  pain,  suffering,  and  disease  came  upon 
the  animal  through  that  mysterious  act  of 
man  called  by  theologians  “his  Fall,”  or 
whether,  as  is  more  probable,  from  the 
announcements  of  Geological  Science  that 
this  animal  creation,  called  into  existence 
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a long  time  previous  to  the  creation  of  man, 
was  subject  to  these  pains,  suffering,  and 
death ; or  that  the  lower  strata  of  the  earth 
being  now  found  filled  with  the  remains 
of  animals  as  those  strata  advanced,  long 
before  any  such  remains  of  man  are  found 
in  such,  clearly  demonstrates  their  prior 
creation  and  participation  in  this  strange 
reign  of  Evil  where  once  the  Goodness  of 
the  Creator  alone  reigned.1 

Whether  we  antedate  this  participation 
in  sorrow,  pain,  and  death  fallen  on  the 
lower  Creation  long  before  it  happened 
upon  the  higher — on  man  himself — it  in 
no  degree  lessens  the  fact  that  such  is 
now  the  animal’s  existence  while  here  in 
the  body,  and  that  it  is  through  no  fault 
of  its  own. 

Now,  if  the  animals  have  no  share  or  hope 
of  a future  life,  and  so  of  a Compensation 
beyond,  then  we  must  conclude  that  they 
were  produced  in  an  evil  hour  and  a fatal 

1 See  Buckland’s  Bridgwater  Treatise , vol.  i.  d.  105. 
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moment.  For  it  appears  as  if  the  principle 
of  sensibility,  in  a world  where  evil  pre- 
dominates, is  a huge  misfortune,  and  a most 
ungracious  gift,  provided  the  creatures  en- 
dowed with  it  have  no  such  after  Com- 
pensation. 

To  bring  a being  into  a state  of  unmixed 
happiness,  in  any  degree,  can  be  no  injury 
to  it,  or  into  a state  of  unmixed  happi- 
ness, provided  the  happiness  certainly 
overbalances  the  contrary,  and  the  un- 
happy or  suffering  part  would  not  be 
greater  than  the  being  would  prefer  in 
order  to  obtain  the  happiness  rather  than 
lose  it. 

Nor  can  any  wrong  be  done  by  producing 
a being  subject  to  more  misery  than  happi- 
ness, if  that  being  has  it  in  its  own  power 
to  avoid  the  misery,  or  so  much  of  it  as  may 
leave  the  remainder  of  misery  not  greater 
than  what  it  would  rather  sustain  than  miss 
the  proportion  of  happiness.  The  only  case, 
then,  by  which  wrong  can  be  done  in  the 
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production  of  any  being  is  where  it  is 
necessarily  unavoidably  made  miserable 
without  any  recompense  or  balance  of  that 
misery,  and  that  without  giving  it  any  power 
of  redress  or  any  choice  in  the  matter. 
Now,  this  is  the  case  with  the  suffering 
animal  creation.  The  purpose  of  creation, 
as  we  have  before  demonstrated,  was  for 
the  eternal  glory  of  the  Creator.  Where, 
in  this  life  of  misery  the  lower  creation  in 
many  ways  live  here  (granted  there  is  no 
after-life  of  compensation,  where  their  pain 
shall  give  place  to  joy,  and  their  wounds  to 
healing),  is  His  glory  ? 

Or  again,  as  we  have  remarked  before,  if 
this  universal  suffering  we  see  in  Nature,  in 
the  case  of  man  and  beast,  is  the  outcome 
of  a Malignant  Power,  which  has  marred 
the  Perfect  Creation  that  came  originally 
from  the  Great  Intelligent  First  Cause— if 
such  a reversal  of  imperfection  by  Perfec- 
tion, good  over  evil,  does  not  take  place  in 
an  after-life,  we  must  conclude  that  Evil  is 
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the  stronger,  and  Imperfection  victorious 
over  Perfection. 

Now,  it  is  a perilous  thing  to  advance 
such  and  such  a position  as  alone  consistent 
with  certain  attributes  of  the  Deity,  and  to 
assert  that  any  seeming  departure  from  the 
looked-for  working  of  such  attributes  would 
be  derogatory  to  His  character.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  where  the  grounds  for  the 
exercise  of  an  attribute  seem  clear,  it  is 
a right  and  wholesome  application  of  the 
faculty  of  hope  that  is  implanted  in  the 
human  mind  to  expect  that  the  fruition  of 
the  attribute  will  be  granted. 

Now,  of  all  the  attributes  of  Deity,  we 
are  led  to  believe  that  none  will  be  more 
scrupulously  exercised  than  that  of  justice. 
And  does  not  doing  right,  in  a Being  of 
infinite  justice  and  power,  imply  the  rectify- 
ing of  all  wrong?  And  if  it  is  received 
as  a maxim  in  human  law  that  “ there 
is  no  wrong  without  a remedy,”  how 
much  more  in  that  eternal  and  unchange- 
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able  equity  which  dwells  in  the  bosom  of 
God? 

But  it  may  be  said  such  a Remedy  will 
one  day  take  place,  yet  in  the  waiting  time 
for  that  epoch  thousands  of  these  unfortu- 
nate creatures  live  and  die.  Will  it  be  any 
satisfaction  to  the  Justice  of  God  that,  Un- 
compensated meantime,  they  suffer  in  that 
long  waiting  time  and,  when  it  comes,  take 
no  part  in  it.  It  is  impossible  to  believe. 

Either  a life  after  this  is  the  animal’s — in 
which  his  anima  on  leaving  the  body  shall 
have  full  compensation  according  to  its  capa- 
cities,  or  He  who  created  does  not  seem 
to  our  finite  mind  the  Beneficent  and  Just 
God  He  is. 

How,  then,  does  that  Philosophic  School 
which  believes  in  an  Intelligent  and  Bene- 
ficent First  Cause  and  Designer  of  the  Uni- 
verse seek  to  avoid  this  dilemma — on  the 
one  side,  deny  to  the  anima  of  the  animal  a 
Future  in  which  a Compensation  shall  be 
made  it  for  its  present  life  of  Imperfection, 
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and,  on  the  other,  acknowledge  that  the 
Creator,  amongst  His  other  Attributes,  is 
possessed  of  one  of  pure  Justice  ? 

They  are  unable  to  do  so.  The  only 
palliative  they  offer  is  that  the  animal  pro- 
bably does  not  suffer  so  much  as  we  think 
it  does  : and  that  the  lower  we  go  down  in 
creative  life,  the  less  sensitive  it  is.  The 
answer  to  this  is  clear — that  even  if  they 
suffered  less,  and  even  if,  the  lower  we  go 
down  in  creative  life,  the  less  sensitive  we 
find  it — even  this  lesser  Imperfection  in 
Creation  would  not  satisfy  the  requirements 
of  a Creator  whose  works  are  Perfection, 
and  who,  if  He  permits  the  Imperfection 
and  Evil  prevalent  at  present  in  His  world, 
must,  from  that  attribute  of  His  Justice,  in 
the  future  compensate  and  readjust  it. 

However,  it  is  a false  assumption  of  this 
School  of  Thought  that  the  anima  of  the 
animal  and  his  organic  life,  particularly  in 
the  Higher  Vertebrate  animals,  does  not 
suffer  very  great  pains  and  disabilities. 
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Huxley  affirms  : “ I hold  that  the  nature 
of  the  physical  and  mental  faculties  of  brutes 
applies  in  its  fulness  and  entirety  to  man. 
The  consciousness  possessed  by  lower  ani- 
mals is  that  sort  of  consciousness  which  we 
have  ourselves,  and  foreshadows  more  or 
less  those  feelings  which  are  possessed  by 
mankind.” 

Darwin,  that  great  observer  of  nature, 
says : “ The  sense,  intentions,  and  various 
emotions  and  faculties  of  which  man  boasts, 
may  be  found  in  an  incipient  or  even  some- 
times in  a well-developed  condition  in  the 
lower  animals.,, 

Buckner  writes : “ The  standpoint  of 
modern  thought  no  longer  recognises  in 
man  and  the  lower  animals  a difference 
of  kind,  but  only  a difference  of  degree, 
and  sees  the  principle  of  intelligence  de- 
veloping throughout  an  endless  and  un- 
broken series.”  1 

And  as  far  as  the  lower  creation  having 

1 Buckner’s  I?nmortality  of  Animals,  pp.  119-120. 
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a capacity,  arising  from  the  immortality  of 
their  anima,  to  enjoy  this  Compensated  life 
Beyond,  I cannot  do  better  than  quote 
these  words  of  Agassiz,  the  scientist,  and 
a man  of  profound  religious  convictions. 
He  says : “ Most  of  the  arguments  of 
philosophy  in  favour  of  the  immortality 
of  man  apply  equally  to  the  permanency  of 
the  immortal  principle  in  other  living  beings. 
In  some  incomprehensible  way  the  Almighty 
has  created  these  beings,  and  I cannot 
doubt  of  their  immortality  any  more  than 
I doubt  of  my  own.” 

From  these  considerations  afforded  by 
Natural  Religion,  we  gather  very  clearly, 
recognising  the  pains  and  penalties  of  this 
life,  recognising  that  as  far  as  the  lower 
creation  is  concerned  these  pains  and 
penalties  cannot  be  punitive  as  they  are 
themselves  innocent,  there  must  be,  to 
satisfy  the  eternal  Justice  of  the  Creator, 
a Compensation  for  them  ; and  as  no  Com- 
pensation is  found  in  this  life,  in  order  to 
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participate  in  it,  and  to  satisfy  God’s  justice, 
an  After-life,  surviving  their  body,  must  be 
theirs.  And  this  is  what  we  set  out  to  prove. 

As  in  this  chapter  we  are  dealing  with 
Nature  and  Nature’s  Religion,  it  may  not 
be  out  of  place  to  combat  here  the  popular 
objection  to  animal  immortality  drawn  from 
the  fact  that  many  animals  are  cruel  and 
savage,  and  that  therefore  it  is  impossible 
to  believe  they  can  have  an  After-life. 
Now,  it  is  perfectly  true  wherever  Nature 
displays  her  denizens  of  the  forest,  her  fish 
in  the  sea,  her  birds  in  the  air,  and  even, 
lower  down,  her  insect  tribes,  apparent 
cruelty  does  exist ; or  rather,  we  should 
say,  perhaps,  cruelty  exists  because  the 
extinction  of  life  is  always  painful  when 
one  creature  preys  upon  another.  But  if 
this  argument  drawn  from  the  present 
cruelty  seen  in  the  lower  creation  militates 
against  such  having  an  After-life,  it  mili- 
tates with  greater  strength  against  man 
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having  such.  In  the  first  place,  man  is  en- 
dowed with  greater  reason  and  culture,  and 
should,  as  children  popularly  say,  “ know 
better  than  to  do  it” — that  is,  exercise 
cruelty.  Yet  he  seldom  refrains. 

In  the  second  place,  if  this  cruelty,  as 
it  does,  takes  place  in  the  lower  creation, 
it  is  done  only  for  a cause  which  almost 
excuses  it — that  is,  to  obtain  the  neces- 
sary food  these  animals  need  for  their 
existence  ; whereas  man,  against  his  fellow- 
man,  has  in  countless  ages  been  found 
guilty  of  untold  acts  of  cruelty — not  for  his 
food,  but  in  bloody  fields  of  battle,  for  his 
own  pride  and  aggrandisement. 

Thirdly,  we  find  in  nature,  in  many  cases 
and  on  many  occasions,  that  this  cruelty — 
or,  rather,  this  conferring  on  others  the 
pains  of  death — is  not  exercised  by  the 
animal  on  its  own  kin  or  own  species ; 
whereas  man  slays  and  wounds  and  maims 
his  own  kith  and  kin  in  battle,  murder,  and 
pillage  for  countless  ages. 
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Yet  man’s  anima  is  proclaimed  by  this 
School  of  Thought,  despite  all  this  inherent 
cruelty  of  his,  as  participating  in  a Future 
Life.  If  this  be  so,  then  we  claim  for  the  far 
less  offending  animal  a place  there  too. 

The  whole  objection,  however,  arises  from 
a want  of  consideration  what  an  Emotion — 
of  which  Cruelty  is  one — consists  in.  It  is 
a complex  form  of  mental  excitement,  last- 
ing a certain  time,  and  generally  constituted 
of  sundry  elements  both  congenitive  and 
appetitive,  sensuous  and  spiritual. 

Now,  Cruelty  falls  under  the  class  of 
“ coarser  ” emotions  [passiones  sensibiles 
vel  animates),  and  more  especially  includes, 
as  an  essential  component,  the  conscious- 
ness of  motor  nervous  activity  and  general 
bodily  disturbance  and  a feeling  of  organic 
excitement ; as  Thomas  Aquinas  says  of 
a kindred  emotion  to  cruelty,  that  is,  anger 
{Sum.  1-2,  9,  22,  A.  3),  “Ira  est  accensio 
sanguinis  circa  cor.”  But  the  disembodied 
spirit,  whether  of  man  or  animal,  can  have 
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no  such  emotion  which  relies  on  the  bodily 
disturbance  to  give  it  “ passion  " — only  the 
spiritual  passion  remains.  So,  in  the  above- 
quoted  Summa , the  author  well  says : 
“ Amor  et  gaudium  et  alia  hujusmodi,  cum 
attribuuntur  Deo  vel  angelis,  aut  hominibus 
secundum  appetitum  intellectivum,  signifi- 
cant simplicem  actum  volumtatis  cum  simili- 
tudine  effectus  absque passione"  (ibid.,  a.  3, 
ad.  3). 


CHAPTER  V 

A PROOF  FROM  REVEALED  RELIGION 

I DID  not  intend  to  enter  into  this  subject 
(that  is,  the  testimony  or  not  that  the 
Sacred  Writings  may  give  or  may  not  give 
of  an  animal  After-life),  but  it  has  been 
pointed  out  to  me  that  some  readers,  un- 
satisfied with  the  psychological  proofs  I 
have  adduced,  and  the  proofs  also  that 
Natural  Religion  has  afforded,  might  ask 
for  some  explanation  and  notes  from  Re- 
vealed Religion. 

Now,  any  student  of  the  Old  Testament 
has  to  acknowledge  the  very  scanty  texts 
that  bear  on  the  After-life  or  not  of  man 
himself  in  that  Testament.  Nearly  the 
whole  promises  of  Reward  or  Compensation 
to  those  who  kept  the  Law  are  temporal. 
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As  the  drift  of  the  whole  of  the  New 
Testament,  we  are  taught  by  theologians, 
was  for  one  purpose — that  is,  to  prepare 
the  way  and  the  expectation  of  One  who 
should  come,  and  coming,  clearly  declare 
the  truth  of  man’s  Immortality — it  is  not 
surprising  to  find  that  this  truth  was 
greatly  kept  back  by  the  inspired  writers 
previous  to  that  event. 

Again,  as  men  are  now  beginning  to  see, 
we  are  not  to  expect  to  find  in  these  old  and 
sacred  writings  any  authoritative  teaching 
on  psychology  or  the  science  of  logical 
inferences,  nor  of  the  Sciences,  such  as 
Astronomy,  Botany,  Natural  History,  and 
other  kindred  subjects.  If  such  are  touched 
on,  they  are  only  brought  into  the  narrative 
as  an  incident  in  the  history  of  that  narrative, 
or  to  enforce  one  of  those  many  poetical 
periods  that  the  Israelites  were  so  accus- 
tomed to  in  the  teachings  of  their  prophets 
and  singers.  If  what  we  have  just  said  is 
true — as  we  believe  no  candid  reader  can 
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help  acknowledging  it  is — then  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  there  is  very  little  reference  in 
these  writings  to  the  After-life  of  the  animal 
creation. 

(i)  From  the  fact  that  it  was  not  the 
purpose  they  took  in  hand  in  writing  these 
books ; (2)  nor  required,  for  the  obvious 
reason  that  their  writings  could  never  be 
read  by  that  lower  creation,  nor  their  oral 
prophecies  understood.  (3)  If,  as  Revealed 
Religion  taught,  it  was  to  correct,  by  the 
promise  of  a Saviour,  that  original  revolt 
of  man  against  the  Creator,  the  lower 
creation,  being  quite  innocent  as  regards 
this  revolt,  the  sacred  writers  only  busied 
themselves  about  the  soul  of  man — the 
sinner — and  his  peculiar  future  destiny. 

Again,  to  somewhat  repeat  what  we  have 
said  before:  Who  would,  in  those  early 
days,  have  felt  the  least  interest  in  such  a 
psychological  subject?  For  a long  time 
the  Israelites  were  like  the  Arab  tribes  of 
to-day:  it  might  possibly  have  interested 
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them  to  hear  their  poets  speak  of  some 
future  life  stored  up  for  them ; it  would  far 
more  have  interested  them — as  their  pro- 
phets found  was  the  case — to  promise  them 
some  coming  temporal  profit.  Now,  far  less 
would  it  interest  the  Israelite  of  old — as 
the  Arab  of  to-day — to  enter  into  a psycho- 
logical argument  as  to  whether  his  horse 
partook,  beyond  his  Instinct,  of  some  traits 
peculiar  to  the  anima  which  is  Reasonable 
or  of  a Higher  Intelligence — and  from  that, 
to  deduce  that  this  anima,  not  being  de- 
pendent on  the  organism,  did  not  suffer  at 
death  decomposition  of  the  organism. 

If  we  turn  to  the  two  first  chapters  of 
Genesis,  we  find  two  separate  accounts  of 
the  creation  of  man.  It  was  a Catholic 
writer  — Alexander  Geddes 1 — that  first 
pointed  out  that  the  original  accounts  of 
the  creation,  and  also  the  earlier  parts  of 
the  books  long  supposed  to  be  the  work 

1 Critical  Remarks  on  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  by  the 
Rev.  Alexander  Geddes. 
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of  Moses  alone,  were  probably  fragments 
welded  together  by  himself,  or  by  a later 
writer,  now  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  Ezra,  the  Scribe.  He  himself  and 
later  students  have  now  generally  come  to 
a consensus  that  the  first  compiler  of  these 
earlier  Books  transcribed  from  two  separate 
ancient  documents  then  in  existence.1  They 
have,  therefore,  given  to  these  first  two 
chapters  of  Genesis,  to  differentiate  them, 
two  titles  of  God  found  in  them — one  the 
Elohistic  and  the  other  the  Jehovistic. 
Now,  in  the  first  account  of  the  creation 
(Genesis  i.),  on  its  sixth  day,  we  are  told 
God  finished  His  work  by  creating  all 
animal  life.  All  animals,  we  are  told,  were 
formed  out  of  the  earth  (Bara).  There  was 
no  distinction  between  man  and  animal. 

In  the  next  chapter  the  writer  repeats  the 
same  method — that  man  and  animals  were 

V formed  out  of  the  earth  (Bara),  but  here, 

for  the  first  and  only  time,  the  particular 

1 The  Bible  and  Modern  Criticism , by  Wace. 
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manner  of  how  life  was  imparted  was  given 
in  the  case  of  man.  The  writer  says : 
u God  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath 
of  life,  and  man  became  a living  soul!' 

Great  stress  has  been  laid  on  this 
latter  passage,  in  order  to  prove  by  the 
term  “ living  soul  ” that  the  anima  of  man 
differed  entirely  (by  its  creation)  from  the 
anima  of  the  animal.  Yet  if  we  compare 
this  passage  with  another  shortly  after 
(Genesis  vii.  21  and  22),  the  very  same 
term  occurs  there,  embracing  alike  man’s 
and  the  animal’s  anima : “ All  flesh  died 
that  lived  upon  the  earth,  both  of  fowl  and 
of  cattle  and  of  beast  and  of  every  creep- 
ing thing  and  every  man,  all  in  whose 
nostrils  was  the  breath  of  life." 

So  much  for  the  first  part  of  this  passage, 
which  is  used  by  theologians  as  demon- 
strating that  the  creation  of  man  and  the 
quality  of  his  anima  was  different  to  that 
of  the  animals.  But  if  we  take  the  other 
part,  “ Man  became  a living  soul no  proof 
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can  be  adduced  by  this  term  appearing  here 
of  their  contention  that  it  is  specially  re- 
served for  the  anima  of  man,  i.e.  living  sflpul. 

As  Buckner  says : “ It  is  acknowledged 
by  all  the  best  Greek  and  Hebrew  scholars 
of  to-day  that  in  every  passage  of  Scrip- 
ture where  the  Hebrew  word  ‘Nepnesh’ 
(or  the  Greek  word  ‘ psyche  ’)  is  used, 
it  should  be  translated  ‘ soul/  and  when 
‘ Nepnesh  Chayah ' is  used,  it  should  be 
translated  ‘living  soul.’  In  this  passage 
quoted  above  (Genesis  ii.  7)  the  translation 
in  the  Anglican  version  is  correct  as  it 
reads  in  the  Hebrew,  ‘Nepnesh  Chayah’ 
(living  soul),  but  there  are  nine  more  pas- 
sages in  Genesis  where  the  same  words 
‘ Nepnpsh  Chayah  ’ are  used  referring  to 
the  bower  animals , which  in  the  English 
version  have  been  perverted  from  the 
Hebrew,  and  the  word  ‘ life  ’ for  ‘ soul  ’ 
in  the  original  Hebrew  has  been  substi- 
tuted.”1 I will  give  an  instance  out  of  the 
1 Buckner,  p.  36. 
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nine,  as  space  will  not  allow  for  more. 
According  to  the  Authorised  Version  the 
English  translators  have  rendered  this  text 
thus  : “ God  said,  let  the  waters  bring  forth 
abundantly,  the  moving  creature  that  hath 
life ; ” whereas  the  ancient  Hebrew  text 
reads  “ Nepnesh,”  soul,  and  “ Cnayah,” 
living — i.e.  “ living  soul,”  rather  than  the 
substituted  word  “ life.”  Passing  to  the 
last  book  of  the  Canonical  Scriptures,  the 
Apocalypse  xvi.  3,  we  find  an  echo  of 
these  words  used  in  the  second  chapter  of 
Genesis,  words  our  adversaries  so  rely  on 
to  prove  the  distinction  of  man’s  and  the 
animal’s  anima — “ Every  living  soul  died 
in  the  sea”  (there,  of  course,  used  for  all 
creation). 

Now  it  is  quite  probable,  I think,  that  in 
all  these  passages  the  writer  merely  wished 
to  convey  to  the  reader  that  the  Creator 
gave  life  to  man  and  animal,  in  no  way 
touching  on  the  psychological  divisions  of 
that  life  (or  anima)  into  the  Rational,  the 
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Animal,  and  Vegetable  Soul — the  mediaeval 
divisions  of  this  Anima  or  Life  principle  ; 
but  as  the  objectors  to  the  doctrine  of  animal 
immortality  have  (I  mean  the  theologians) 
laid  such  stress  and  importance  on  the  fact 
that  when  the  Creator  gave  Adam  life — in 
the  words  of  the  writer  of  Genesis,  “ God 
breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life, 
and  man  became  a living  soul,”  and  by  these 
expressions  gave  him  and  him  only  a rational 
or  Intelligent  Soul,  in  contradistinction  to 
that  of  the  lower  creation — it  has  been  most 
necessary  to  show,  as  I have  above,  that 
these  expressions  in  the  statement  of  man’s 
creation  and  bestowing  on  him  life  are 
exactly  similar  to  other  passages  which  are 

K 

used  in  reference  to  the  lower  creation  ; and 
that,  therefore,  it  is  as  logical  to  say,  if 
these  words  they  lay  so  much  stress  on 
prove  not  only  a gift  of  life  to  man  but  a 
life  that  is  endowed  with  Reason  and  Intelli- 
gence, that  finding  these  very  same  words 
used  in  connection  with  that  of  the  animal 
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must  prove — also  for  them — that  the  life 
bestowed  was  a life  endowed  with  Reason 
and  Intelligence. 

We  now  come  to  the  passage  that  ad- 
versaries consider  is  very  fatal  against  our 
argument.  David,  in  speaking  of  a rich 
wicked  man,  says : “ Nevertheless,  man 
being  in  honour  abideth  not  ; he  is  like  the 
beasts  that  perish.”  I must  here  quote 
Buckner  again  : he  says,  “ Here  is  another 
instance  of  the  persistent  efforts  of  trans- 
lators to  exclude  the  lower  animals  from  the 
benefits  of  the  correct  words  of  revelation.” 
He  goes  on  to  say : “ There  is  no  word  in 
the  original  Hebrew  in  the  above  passage 
which  can  be  properly  translated  ‘ perish.’ 
The  true  translation  should  be  ‘ like  dumb 
beasts,  or  like  irrational  beasts.’  The  word 
‘ perish  ’ does  not  occur  in  the  Hebrew. 
One  of  the  accepted  translations,”  he  adds, 
“ of  the  Catholic  Church  uses  the  words 
‘ senseless  beasts.’  ” 

When  we  read  the  context,  indeed,  the 
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meaning  is  plain.  Namely,  that  man, 
though  here  held  in  honour,  must  taste 
of  death  as  surely  as  the  dog  under  his 
table. 

This  statement,  however,  of  the  above 
writer  is  not  entirely  correct,  according  to 
the  Professor  of  Hebrew  at  St.  Beuno  s 
College,  St.  Asaph,  who  writes  to  me  that 
the  Hebrew  as  found  in  the  present  Hebrew 
Bible  {i.e.  “ Masoretic  text,”  as  it  is  called) 
may  be  literally  translated— “ But  man  in 
pomp  does  not  abide  (there)  : he  is  like  the 
beasts  that  perish.”  However,  he  says 
that  the  Vulgate  and  the  LXX  both  have 
“ irrational  beasts.”  The  present  Hebrew 
text,  he  says,  “ cannot  be  so  translated,  but 
it  does  not  follow  that  the  Vulgate  and  the 
LXX  are  wrong  ; probably,  as  certainly  in 
many  other  places,  the  LXX  translators 
had  before  them  a Hebrew  reading,  no 
longer  extant  in  any  Hebrew  MS.,  which 
reading  may  be  superior  to  the  one  contained 
in  the  Masoretic  text.” 
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Another  passage  we  here  shall  refer  to 
Is  found  in  Eccles.  iii.  21,  where  Solomon 
asks  : “ Who  knoweth  if  the  spirit  of  the 
children  of  Adam  ascend  upward,  and  if  the 
spirits  of  the  beasts  descend  downward  ? ” 
(Vulgate  version.) 

Now,  this  passage  really  helps  our  con- 
tention. In  an  antithesis  there  must  be  a 
certain  equality  of  terms  or  it  fails.  Here 
there  is,  i.e.  the  spirit  of  man  placed  in 
antithesis  to  the  spirit  of  an  animal,  and 
there  is  no  difference  at  all  made  in  the 
words  used  to  express  “ Spirit.”  The  whole 
passage  evidently  was  intended  to  convey 
that,  proud  as  man  is,  and  full  of  vanity, 
who  knows  in  the  end,  though  he  is  so 
fond  of  asserting  such  will  be  the  case, 
if  his  spirit  will  really  ascend  while  the 
animal's  will  descend,  or,  according  to  the 
words  of  Our  Lord,  “ the  last  shall  be  first, 
and  the  first  last  ” ? 

In  concluding  the  review  of  these  two 
latter  passages,  even  if  they  cannot  be  in- 
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terpreted  in  the  way  we  have  stated,  let  me 
remind  the  reader  there  are  scores  of  pas- 
sages which,  if  these  passages  are  to  be 
held  as  teaching  the  annihilation  of  animals, 
would  by  the  same  argument  annihilate  man. 
For  instance,  Isaiah  says,  “ Therefore  hast 
thou  visited  and  destroyed  them  and  made 
all  their  memory  perish.”  Job  says,  “They 
(men)  are  destroyed  from  morning  to  even- 
ing : they  perish  for  ever."  In  Ecclesiastes, 
“ For  the  living  know  they  shall  die,  but 
the  dead  know  not  anything,  neither  have 
they  any  more  a reward,  for  the  memory  of 
them  is  forgotten.  All  go  into  one  place ; 
all  are  dust,  and  all  turn  to  dust  again.” 
David  tells  us  : “ The  dead  praise  not  the 
Lord,  neither  any  that  go  down  into  silence.” 
In  the  New  Testament,  St.  Peter  says : 
“ They  understand  not  and  shall  utterly 
perish  in  their  own  corruption.” 

From  a review,  therefore,  of  the  whole  of 
the  Scriptural  doctrine  on  this  subject — 
that  is,  as  far  as  the  Old  Testament  is 
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concerned — its  testimony  to  the  immortality 
of  man  is  very  little  stronger  than  its 
testimony  to  the  immortality  of  animals. 
And  when  we  compare  these  testimonies, 
we  shall  find  in  most  cases  the  same 
Hebrew  word  used  for  the  anima  of  man 
as  for  that  of  the  animal. 

It  is  rather  appropriate,  when  we  turn  to 
the  New  Testament,  which  speaks  so  fully 
of  man’s  immortality,  to  find  a remarkable 
passage  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
which  distinctly  speaks  of  the  immortality 
of  the  lower  creation : “ God  having  made 
known  unto  us  the  mystery  of  His  Will, 
according  to  His  good  pleasure,  that  in 
the  dispensation  of  the  fulness  of  time,  He 
might  gather  together  in  one,  all  things 
in  Christ,  both  which  are  in  heaven  and 
which  are  on  earth.  ...  For  the  earnest 
expectation  of  the  creature  waiting  for  the 
manifestation  of  the  Sons  of  God.  For 
the  creature  was  made  subject  to  vanity, 
not  willingly,  but  by  reason  of  Him  who 
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hath  subjected  the  same  in  hope,  because 
the  creature  itself  also  shall  be  delivered 
from  the  bondage  of  corruption  into  the 
glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God.  For 
we  know  that  the  whole  creation  groaneth 
and  travaileth  in  pain  together  until  now, 
and  not  only  they  but  ourselves  also,  which 
have  the  first-fruits  of  the  Spirit.  Even 
we  ourselves  groan  within  ourselves,  wait- 
ing for  the  adoption,  to  wit,  the  redemption 
of  our  body.” 

It  is  very  plain  here  that  the  word 
“ creature  ” cannot  mean  man,  for  the 
writer  declares  that  the  whole  creation 
groaneth,  and  not  only  they,  the  creatures, 
but  ourselves,  Man,  also.  The  "creature” 
also,  he  assures  us,  was  made  subject  to 
this  life’s  misery  and  pain  they  suffer, 
“ not  willingly  ” — that  is,  not  from  their 
own  wrongdoing,  but  because  of  man’s, 
and  so  groan  under  the  strange  curse  he 
has  brought  on  the  world.  So  the  Com- 
mentators, in  the  Rheims  New  Testament: 
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“ The  creatures  expect  with  impatience, 
and  hope  with  confidence,  to  see  a happy 
change  in  their  condition.  They  flatter 
themselves  that  they  will  be  delivered  from 
the  captivity  of  sin  to  which  man  has 
reduced  them,  and  enter  into  the  liberty 
of  the  glory  of  the  sons  of  God.”  So  Philo 
and  Tertullian  teach  that  the  beasts  of 
prey  will  then  lay  aside  their  ferocity 
and  venomous  serpents  their  poisonous 
qualities.1 

“ As  animals  were  saved  in  the  Ark  with 
Noah,  and  in  Nineveh  with  the  penitent 
Ninevites,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose,” 
writes  Dean  Spence  of  Gloucester  in  his 
Commentary,  “ that  they  will  have  some 
share  in  the  regeneration  of  all  things  ? ” 

Again,  the  Catholic  commentator,  Cor- 
nelius a Lapide,  writes  : “ Hunc  haeretici 
quidam  apud  St.  August,  9.  67.  inter  83 
multa  impia  et  inepta  de  angelis  tradi- 

1 Notes  to  the  Rheims  Testament,  by  the  Rev.  G.  L. 
Haydock  and  Provost  Husenbeth. 
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derunt,  v.g.  Quod  omnes  in  dolore  et 
gemitibus  sint,  donee  nos  homines  penitus 
ab  omni  miseria  liberemur.  Verum  haec 
frivola  sunt,  et  Apostolos  non  loquitur  de 
Angelis,  ut  dixi,  sed  de  creaturis  inanimis 
et  irrationalibus , q.d.  Omnes  Creaturae 
inanimes  anxie  et  magno  cum  dolore  finem 
malorum  expectant.” 

But  it  might  be  urged  even  if  Reversal 
of  pain  and  misery  should  happen,  as  the 
Apostle  assures  us  it  will  happen,  that  it 
is  to  be  in  the  future  and  not  Retrospective 
— in  other  words,  though  a time  shall  come 
when  in  a mysterious  manner  all  these 
broken  purposes  of  God’s  creation  shall 
be  again  knit  together,  and  pain  and  sorrow 
and  sickness  shall  be  removed  from  not  only 
man  but  from  the  animal,  it  will  be  only 
for  those  who  are  living  at  a time  when 
that  Reversal  and  Restitution  of  nature 
shall  take  place. 

In  answer  to  this,  if  this  Reversal  was 
not  Retrospective,  it  could  not  satisfy  the 
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eternal  Justice  of  God.  What  Compensa- 
tion would  this  Justice  award  the  countless 
creatures  who,  through  the  vast  ages  since 
the  animal  has  been  created,  have  suffered, 
if  this  active  Justice  was  only  to  be  done  to 
their  fortunate  and  far-off  posterity  ? And 
of  course  the  same  argument  holds  good  for 
all  the  countless  races  of  mankind  who  have 
suffered  and  have  died. 

Such,  then,  are  some  of  the  testimonies 
found  in  the  Sacred  Writings,  which,  instead 
of  being  against  such  a doctrine  as  the  im- 
mortality of  the  anima  of  the  animal,  are 
many  cogent  proofs  for  its  truth. 

That  keen  observer  of  nature 1 well 
observes : “ Much  of  the  present  heedless- 
ness respecting  animals  is  caused  by  the 
popular  idea  that  they  have  no  souls” 
(of  course,  here,  the  writer  we  quote  means 
the  non-organic  or  spiritual  soul)  “ and 
when  they  die  they  perish.  When,”  he 

1 Common  Objects  of  the  Country,  p.  2,  by  the  Rev. 
J.  G.  Wood. 
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asks,  “came  this  most  preposterous  idea? 
Surely  not  from  the  only  source  we  might 
expect  to  learn  about  souls— not  from  the 
Bible,  for  there  we  distinctly  read  ‘ of  the 
spirit  of  the  sons  of  man,’  and  immediately 
afterwards  ‘ of  the  spirit  of  the  beast. 
And  the  necessary  consequence  of  the 
spirit  is  a life  after  death.” 

This  is  the  view  of  the  celebrated  theo- 
logian and  Hebrew  scholar,  Dr.  Pusey.  He 
says  : “ All  nature  having  suffered  together 
shall  be  restored  together.  As  to  us  death 
is  to  be  the  gate  of  immortality  and  glory, 
so  in  some  way  to  them — the  animals — for 
creation  includes  all  created  beings , and  all 
creation  must  include  our  nature  too,  in  that 
one  common  groan  and  pang.” 

So  Canon  Carter  of  Clewer,  in  one  of  his 
books,  writes : “ The  lowest  creatures  are 
not  to  be  destroyed,  but  after  their  manner, 
according  to  their  kind,  will  be  restored, 
giving  praise  and  glory  to  ‘ Him  who  created 
them.’  ” 
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So,  again,  a well-known  writer,  the  Rev. 
Robert  Eyton,  says : “ To  some  of  us  it 
would  be  a great  sorrow  to  think  that  after 
this  life  we  are  for  ever  entirely  and  hope- 
lessly separated  from  that  animal  world  in 
which  many  of  the  deepest  of  our  interests 
are  to  be  found.  It  would  seem  strange  to 
think  that  man  should  have  this  world  as 
his  home,  and  should  form  those  wonderful 
and  beautiful  relations  with  many  of  the 
animals  below  him  that  he  now  does,  and 
then  afterwards,  in  the  new  earth,  these 
relations  should  cease,  and  that  God  is 
then  to  be  looked  on  henceforth  as  the 
God  of  human  beings  only,  and  not  of 
the  animal  creation.  But  when  we  think 
of  animals  as  being  objects  of  God’s  creative 
love,  it  at  once  puts  us  in  a new  relation 
towards  them  and  gives  us  a new  hope 
about  their  future.” 

The  doctrine,  in  conclusion  we  may  say, 
of  the  Immortality  of  Animals,  has  been 
maintained  through  many  ages  by  many 
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Jewish  writers  and  a long  list,  from 
ancient  days  to  the  present,  of  Christian 
ones. 

We  have  now  finished  this  Brief  for  the 
Immortality  of  Animals.  We  have  shown 
from  psychology  they  have  an  Anima  or 
Life  Principle,  which,  being  either  mediately 
or  immediately  deduced  from  the  Eternal 
Life  Giver,  must  itself  partake  of  His 
essence  and  immortality. 

We  have  shown  that,  even  though  that 
anima  may  be  greatly  Instinctive,  yet  it  also 
partakes  of  Reason  up  to  a certain  degree, 
and  that  if  so  it  has  a qualification  which 
lifts  it  above  mere  organism  into  the  higher 
sphere  man’s  anima  holds — of  a being  both 
intelligent  and  super-sensual — and  so  pos- 
sesses that  which  outlives  the  decom- 
position of  the  organism.  We  have 
demonstrated  from  Natural  Religion  such 
a delectable  state,  i.e.  an  after-life  for  the 

lower  creation,  must  be  theirs  from  the 
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doctrine  of  Compensation  for  ills  suffered 
by  innocent  beings  and  from  God’s  Eternal 
Justice. 

We  have  in  conclusion  brought  before 
the  reader  the  passages  in  the  Sacred  Writ- 
ings which  confirm  this  Brief  we  hold. 

In  conclusion,  to  those  readers  who  may 
fear  to  assent  to  the  facts  so  obvious,  and, 
we  believe,  unbiassed,  which  we  have  laid 
before  them,  for  fear  that  the  admission 
would  tend  to  establish  an  Immaterial  Prin- 
ciple on  them  like  that  of  man’s : in  the 
words  of  Abercrombie,  “ To  such  objectors 
I have  only  to  say,  ‘ Be  it  so,’  for  this 
Immaterial  Principle  the  animals  have  is 
something  entirely  different  from  the  pro- 
perties of  Matter.” 1 

But  waving  such  selfish  fears  aside,  and 
reviewing  creation,  as  it  was  once  intended 
to  be,  full  of  Life  untouched  by  Death,  or, 
at  all  events,  surviving  Death,  it  is  a far 
nobler  and  grander  belief  to  hold  that  Life, 

1 Psychological  Problems , Pref.  and  Dial.,  iv. 
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once  given,  is  never  withdrawn,  that  these 
two  worlds  of  the  Seen  and  of  the  Unseen 
are  open  to  all  created  beings  who  have  once 
possessed  Intelligence  and  Life — whether 
man  or  animal ; and  that  that  ancient  and 
magnificent  “ Song  of  the  Three  Children  ” 
is  for  all  creation  in  Time  and  Eternity. 

“ Blessed  is  Thy  glorious  and  holy  Name, 
and  to  be  praised  and  exalted  above  all  for 
ever.  Blessed  art  Thou  that  beholdest  the 
depths,  and  sittest  upon  the  cherubims : 
and  to  be  praised  and  exalted  above  all 
for  ever. 

“ Oh,  all  ye  fowls  of  the  air  bless  ye  the 
Lord,  praise  Him  and  exalt  Him  above  all 
for  ever. 

“Oh,  all  ye  beasts  and  cattle,  bless  the 
Lord,  praise  and  exalt  Him  above  all  for 
ever. 

“ Oh,  ye  servants  of  the  Lord,  bless  ye 
the  Lord,  praise  and  exalt  Him  above  all 
for  ever. 

“ Oh,  Ananias,  Azarias,  and  Misael,  bless 
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ye  the  Lord:  praise  Him  and  exalt  Him 
above  all  for  ever : for  He  hath  delivered 
us  from  the  grave  and  saved  us  from  the 
hand  of  death. 

“ Oh,  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord  because 
He  is  gracious,  for  His  mercy  endureth  for 
ever.” 


THE  END 
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